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TO CYNTHIA. 


A TRANSLATION FROM PROPERTIUS, 


Why, oh Cynthia! should you wreathe 
Round your brow the blushing rose ? 

For your cheeks, which bloom beneath, 
Do a purer tint disclose ! 

Why with jewels rich and rare 

Seek you to adorn your hair? 

For the diamond seems less bright 
Seen above your eye of blue, 

And the sea-pearl is less white 
Than your brow’s transcendant hue. 
Leave to others charms like these ; 
Thou without them all canst please. 








Why around your heaving breast 
Hangs the rich embroidery ? 
Lovelier than the purple vest 
Is the form, it hides from me— 
Nature’s beauties fade away 
Hidden by art’s rich array. 
Trust me, love, that forms like thine 
Need no robes of Tyrian hue, 
Or the diamond from the mine 
Or the pearl from ocean blue. 
Nature’s beauties reach the heart 
Surer than the charms of art. 


Look, how rich the cloudlet glows 
Tinged by sunset’s parting ray ! 
Look how sweetly opes the rose 
Fresh as summer’s breaking day ! 
See how gracefully the vine 
Round the spreading elm-tree twines ! 
See how rich the cedar grows 
In the forest’s deepest caves, 
See how pure the streamlet flows 
Though unheeded are it’s waves. 
Art must ever charm us less, 
Nature! than thy loveliness. 


See how midst the pearly shells 
Scattered on the sandy shore, 
Beautifully the billow swells 
With deep music in its roar ; 
And the wreathes of snowy foam 
Seem fair Venus’ fitting home. 
With a witching, tuneful voice 
Coming from each leafy tree, 
How the untaught birds rejoice, 
Rich in Nature’s melody. 
Nature’s music strikes the heart 
Quicker than the notes of art. 


So when Leda’s matchless charms 

Fired the mighty soul of Jove! 
So when nations rushed to arms 

For the beauteous Helen’s love! 
*T was the face, without a gem, 
That laid low, Troy’s diadem. 
But a face of beauteous hue, 

And an eye of kind'ling fire, 
Such as fam’é Apeles drew 

For the Queen of soft desire ; 
Such a face, as none but thou, 
Cynthia, can show us now. 


Great Apollo grants to thee 
Skill to touch the tuneful lyre, 
And with heavenly minstrelsy 
To enkindle passion’s fire. 


Venus, by her power divine, 

Makes her magic girdle thine ; 

And thy words, with wisdom fraught 
Ever sparkling, bright and clear, 

These, the wise Minerva taught, 
These will charm your lover’s ear. 

Since the Gods such gifts impart, 

Why, then, seek the aid of art. 





AN IMITATION OF CATULLUS. 


Quaeris, quot mihi basiationes 
Quae, Lesbia, sint satis: superque.—CaTULLUvs. 


As many kisses as the sea 

Has breaking waves and billows light, 
So many would I have from thee, 

So many would I have to-night. 


As many as the drops of spray, 
That fall upon the beaten beach, 
So many would IJ have to-day, 
Coukdst thou, to-day, the lesson teach. © 


As many as the stars so bright, 

Which sparkle in the heaven so blue, 
So many would I have to-night 

Until I learnt the task from you. 


I'd count the sand upon the shore, 
And take a kiss for every grain— 

Thus we would quickly number o’er, 
All that was fair in earth or main. 


In counting such a dolt am 1, 

I should forget e’en where ’twas plain, 
So to be sure you'd have to try 

Your scholar with his task again. 


And yet I should not wish to wander, 

Nor here and there for books to fly ; 
Upen two books, thy lips, I’é ponder, 

And get the meaning from your eye: 
You let the rain-drep kiss your brow, 

That silken lash, your kindling eye, 
Your cheek, the west-wind murmuring low, 

Your lip the wine cup mantling high. 


And sure you value me as much 
As idle wind, or rain, or wine, 
So for a moment let me touch 
Those glowing, tempting lips of thine. 
I'll be as voiceless as the rain, 
As silent as the evening dew, 
And never will I speak again, 
Of the sweet gift I won from you. 


rr 


THE DATURA FASTUOSA.—A BOTANICAL TALE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF E. T. W. HOFFMANN. 

The following tale is from the pen of one of the most remarkable 
writers in what has been termed the Fantastic School of German fiction. 
Although the story itself possesses a considerable share of wild interest, 
we submit it to our readers, less for its merits as a composition, than asa 
| specimen of the peculiar style and manner of its eccentric but gifted 
| author. 

The Datura Fastuosa combines most of Hoffmann’s peculiarities—the 
simplicity of his ‘‘ Martin the Cuoper,” with the dark, mysterious wild- 
ness of the “ Devil’s Elixir,”—the grotesque conceptions of the “ Sand- 
man,” with the shrewd delineations of character which distinguish his 
“ Der Majorat ;” and, although each of these individual qualities may be 
more strikingly developed in the separate tales te which we have alluded, 
yet the character of the writer will be best seen from the grouping of all 
in asingle story. There are few, we should think, who will not join in 
the regretfof Sir W. Scott, that Hoffmann’s “taste afi temperament di- 
rected him too strongly to the gretesque and fantastic—carried him too 
far ‘ extra fammantia menia mundi,’ too much beyond the circle, net only 
of probability, but even of possibility, to admit of his composing much in 
the better style which ke might easily have attained.” 


CHAPTER If, 








, The young student, Eugenius, was standing in the conservatory of his 
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late master, Professor Ignatius Helms, admiring the crimson flowers of the 
amaryllis regina, which had opeved that morning into full blow. 

It was the first mild day of February—the sky was of the deepest blue, 
and without a cloud, and the sun shone cheeringly through the high win- 


dows. ‘The later flowers which were still sleeping, as it were, in their , 
cradles of green, appeared, under the influence of his beams, to be stir- | 


ring in their dreams, and moving their leafy coverlets; while the earlier 
jessamine and mignionette, China-rose, snow-drop, and violet had awaken- 
ed into full life and bloom, and filled the house with the most delicious 
perfume. Here and there a bird, more courageous than his mates, was 
pecking at the glass, asif wooing into the outer world the sweet, soft 
spring which seemed shut up within. 

“Poor Helms,” exclaimed Eugenius, mournfully—* Poor old Helms! 


all this magnificence, all this pride thou seest no more! Thy eyes are | 


closed for ever—thou sleepest in the cold, dark earth! But no, I will not 


believe it—I know thou art still in the midst of these thy loved children, | 


whom thou wert wont to tend with paternal fondness, even of those over 
whose premature decay thou hadst mourned !” 

The soliloquy was broken off by the entrance of little Margaret, who, 
with her watering pot in her hand, commenced bustling and rattling about 
among the plants. 

“‘ Margaret! Margaret! what are you doing?” cried Eugenius, impa- 
tiently. ‘I really belieye you make it a point to water the flowers over 
and over again, for the fere purpose of destroying what I have taken so 
much pains with !” 

_ Poor Margaret was near letting the watering-pot fall in her confu- 
sion. 

“Ah, dear Master Eugenius,” said she, with tears in her eyes, ‘do 
not blame me—be not displeased with me. You know I am a simple, 
foolish creature ; and when I see the poor shrubs and plants shut up bere 
from the rain and dew, they seem to look at me with such an imploring 
look, that I have not the heart to refuse them the food and drink ss 

‘“‘ Say rather the sickening sweetmeats which poison and destroy them,” 
interrupted the student ; “but I know you mean kindly to the plants. 
However, you want skill to direct your good intentions ; and, notwith- 
standing my instructions, you take no pains to acquire a science which is 
so becoming, nay, so indispensable to a lady—since, without it, she does 
not know in what class or order to place even the rose which she wears as 
an ornament. Can you tell me, for example,” continued he, ‘what is the 
plant in yonder pot, just upon the point of flowering ?” 





“Oh yes,” said the girl, brightening up again, ‘that is my favourite | 


snow-drop.”’ 


“See now,” returned Eugenius; “you know not the name even of | 
| 


your own favourite! That is the Galanthus Nivalis.” 

‘Galanthus Nivalis!” repeated Margaret, timidly. ‘Ah, dear Master 
Eugenius, that is to be sure a very fine name; but I cannot bring myself 
to a that it is my own sweet snowdrop. When I was a little 

ir ” 
en And are you not so still?” interrupted her companion. 

The girl coloured to the eyes. 

**T believe,” stammered she, ‘‘ after fourteen one is not called a child 
any longer.” 

* Well,” said Eugenius, with an arch smile, “it is not very long since 
your large, new doll ” 

She turned away hastily, and in a moment was at the other end of the 
conservatory, her face buried among the plants which were ranged upon 
the floor. 

‘* Nay, be not displeased, Margaret,” pursued Eugenius. ‘ Ever con- 
tinue the same good, innocent, dear child, which our kind old professor 
rescued from her heartless xelatives ; and who, ever since, has been to him 
and his kind-hearted lady in the light of a beloved daughter. But you 
were going to tell me something.” 

“Oh, it was a foolish idea that occurred to me,” said she ; but as you 
wish, I will tell you. When you called the snow-drop by that fine name, 
I could not help thinking of Miss Rose. You know, Master Eugenius, 
we were once but one heart and one soul, and while children were insepa- 
rable playmates. But one day, about a year since, Rose ona sudden de- 
came quite serious and quite strange in her whole manner towards me; 
telling me that for the future I should not call her ‘ Rose,’ but ‘Miss Rosa- 
linda.’ I have done so; but ever since she has been becoming more and 
more strange to me; from that hour I had lost my owndear Rose. I was 
thinking it would be so with my flowers also, if I were ona sudden to call 
them by these high-sounding and strange names.” 

‘Well, there is something singular enough in that notion,” muttered 
Eugenius. “I can Suny poroosve your meaning, though I do not so well 
understand your words. owever, this does not affect the noble science 
of botany in the least ; and, although your friend Rose had never become 
Miss Rosalinda, it does not follow that you should disregard the names by 
which your favourites are known in the polite world. I trust, therefore, 
that you will avail yourself of my instructions. But, for the present, my 
dear, good girl, look to these hyaciuths. Push the Gloria Solis and the 
Og Roi de Buzan more into the sun. I fear the Perruque quarrée will 
never do much good. The Emilius Count Buhren which bloomed so 
splendidly in December, has now, I see, gone to its rest ; but the Pastor 
Fido is in beautiful blow. You may water the Hugo Grotius freely : it 
must now bear a little forcing.” : 

While Margaret, whose blushes were renewed when Eugenius called her 
“his dear, good girl,’” commenced, all animation and pleasure, to pursue 
his directions, Dame Helms, the late professor's widow, entered the con- 
servatory. The student pointed out the fine blow of spring flowers. He 
praised particularly the Amaryllis Regina, which his good old master had 
prized even more than the formosissima, and of which he took particular 
care, in memory of his kind master and dear friend. 

‘You have a kind, affectionate heart, Eugenius,” said the lady with 
emotion. ‘There was not one of his numerous pupils for whom my la- 
mented husband felt the same paternal affection which he felt for you—in 
none had he found the same kindred spirit and congenial taste. ‘ Young 
Eugenius,’ would he often say, ‘is a true-hearted, virtuous youth, and the 








_ plants love him, and thrive under his hand.’ You will recollect he always 
‘called his flowers ‘God’s children ;’ and used to say that a wayward, 
vicious, reckless disposition, was ‘the enemy’ that scatters the seeds of 
| those wild and poisonous weeds in whose breath ‘ God’s children’ perish.” 
The tears stood in the young enthusiast’s eyes. 
“Yes, dear and honoured lady,” said he, ‘I will ever be true to this 
| pious affection for the memory of my preceptér and father. While I 
breathe, this fair temple which he loved shall bloom as of old. I intend, 
| with your permission, to occupy this little room beside the conservatory ; 
in order that, like him, I may have all more immediately under my 
| own eye.” 
| “Alas!” replied the widow, “I fear there must soon be an end of this 
‘rare and eplendid collection. It is true I am not without skill in the sci- 
ence of my dear husband. But, heaven help me! how could a lone 
| woman at my years keep all in order, however anxious, like an active and 
vigorous man! And since it is necessary that you and I, dear Eugenius, 


” 





| should separate 
| What do you say?” asked Eugenius, in a tone of alarm. “But I 
|, suppose—I know—you wish merely to frighten me.” 
| Dame Helms complained that she felt chilly ; and desired Margaret to 
| go into the house for her shawl. When they were alone she continued, in 
|a still more serious tone— 
| “Tt is happy for you, dear Eugenius, that you are too guileless, too ig- 
norant of the world, and too generous, to comprehend fully all that I am 
| compelled to say to you. I am now close upon my sixtieth year: you are 
| scarce four-and-twenty, and I might easily be your grandmother. One 
|| should suppose, therefore, that this might place our living together beyond 
'|the reach of calumny. But, alas! its poisonous tongue spares no one— 
|| not even the aged matron of the most spotless life ; and, ridiculous as it 
| may appear, there would not be wanting wretches who would make your 
residence under my roof the subject of their malicious raillery. On you 
this would fall even more than on myself: and, therefore, for the sake of 
both, it is expedient that we separate. But fear not, my dear boy,I shall 
ever, notwithstanding, look upon you as my son—even had it not been the 
dying charge of my husband, you and Margaret should ever be to me in 
the light of children.” 

The student remained for a time silent and motionless. The truth was, 
he could not perceive the inconvenience of his continuing to reside under 
| the same roof, nor how that circumstance couid furnish material for sean- 
dal. But, then, the express determination of the lady that he should 
leave the home in which all his pursuits and all his pleesures were centred 


| —the thought that he must take leave of all his favourites, which he had 


‘tended so long with a parent’s care—this came like a death-blow upon 


| him. 
'| He was one of those simple-minded men, who have no desires beyond 
| their own little circle, in which they move free and contented. To them 
|| the cultivation of that art or science, to which they have devoted their 
| whole souls, is the brightest, and, indeed, the only, object of their exist- 
|ence—an oasis in what they deem the dreary and joyless desert of ordi- 
nary life, for them beset with innumerable perils. Mere children in the 
| ordinary intercourse of life—awkward and unhappy in their manners— 
| wrapt up in that stiff dress of pedantry inseparable from scientific pur- 
| suits—one might deem them destitute of heart and of feeling; and many 
la bitter jeer are they daomed to meet from little minds, with them secure 
|of an easy victory. And yet within the secret souls of such men the 
sacred fire of loftiest genius not unfrequently burns. Strangers to the 
| varied and bustling occupations of the external world, the pursuit to which 
|| they have devoted their affections and their truth is the link which binds 
|| them to the throne of the Eternal—their innocent and unobtrusive life is 
'! one unbroken adoration in that eternal temple which is within our hearts! 
|| Such was Eugenius. ; 
When he had recovered sufficiently from his consternation to collect his 
| words, he declared, with a degree of warmth in him quite unusual, that, 
'‘*if he were compelled to go, he must, from thet moment, iook upon his 
‘career in life as at an end : for never, if he were banished from the home 
,of his heart, could he hope for peace or contentment upon earth.” He 
‘besought her, in the most affecting terms, “ not to banish one who she had 
adopted as her son, into a dreary desert, without comfort and without 
| hope—for such, to him, were all other places upon earth.” : 

The lady appeared violently agitated, as if struggling to work herself 
| to some painful resolution. ‘ 
“‘Eugenius,” said she, at length, with a strong effort, “‘there is one 
/means by which you mav continue to live here as before—become my hus- 
‘band. I know you too well,” she continued as he looked up in silent 
I amazement, ‘I know you too well to suppose that you will misunderstand 
| my motives ; and, therefore, I do not hesitate to tell you, that this propo- 
| sal is not a thought of the moment, but the fruit of serious consideration. 
| You are, and probably will continue during life, unskilled in the ways of 
|| the world. You require, even in its most limited sphere, some one to 
|| take in your stead the burden of providing for your slightest wants, in 
i order that you may be at liberty to devote your entire energies to the pur- 
| suit of science. Now who can discharge this office so well as a tender 
|| and affectionate mother? and this will I continue in the most strict sense 
| of the word, though the world may call me your wife. I know that you 
| have never bestowed a thought upon marriage. But the same feeling may 
still continue. For the bendiction of the priest shall not alter in any de- 
gree our mutual relations; if it be not to consecrate me, yet more solemn- 
| ly, as a mother to you ; and to render in you the relation of sen yet more 
sacred and tender.” 

At this moment Margaret returned with the shawl. 
| Ido not ask a hasty decision,” concluded the matron. ‘“ Do not de- 
| cide till you have considered the matter fully. You recollect the old 
| advice: not to determine upon any question without having slept 
|| upon it.” : 
| With these words she left the conservatory, taking Margaret along with 
| po It was perfectly true that Eugenius had never bestowed a thought 
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upon the subject of marriage. It was not in any way connected with his 
all-absorbing study ; and, therefore, had never once occurred to his imag! 
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nation. The proposal, consequently, at first took him by surprise, be- | 


cause it brought before his mind an idea of life which to him was perfectly 
new. 
feeling that nothing could be better, or more conducive to his happiness, 
than that the church should bless a union, which to him would secure an 
affectionate mother and all the sacred rights of a son. He would gladly 
have declared his determination at once: but. as a time had been fixed for 
deliberation, he was compelled to suppress his feelings for a while ; though 


But, when he reflected upon it, he became perfectly reconciled ; | 


tible of any strong passion; and that it is owing to this phlegmatic, pas- 
sionless temperament, time has made so little impression on her features. 
We both know that the professor was phlegm itself personified : and, in 
| these goo] old times, a marriage was considered the model of conjugal 
| happiness, when the husband never found fault with the good dame’s 
| house-keeping ; and the wife, on her part, never dusted the study at an 
| unseasonable time. The simple-minded old lady imagines that with you 
the matrimonial duet may still run on in the same never-ending andante ; 








the expression of quiet happiness which his features wore might easily || for she gives you credit for a sufficient share of phiegm not to burst into 


have betrayed them. 

On the following evening the matron of sixty became the affianced 
bride of young Master Eugenius, whose name was still upon the list of 
students in the university. 


—_—~—- 


CHAPTER II. 

Eugenius was engaged in trimming some of his plants, when Severus, | 
the only friend of his few leisure hours, walked into the conservatory. 
When he saw Eugenius buried in his work, he stood for a moment as | 
if rooted to the spot, and at last burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. | 

And, in truth, a person of less keen perception of the ridiculous than 
the merry, light-hearted Severus, might have been tempted to do the | 
same. 

The old lady, in the fulness of her affection, had opened the late pro- 
fessor s wardrobe for our young friend, and expressed a wish that, although | 
its fashions might appear too old to admit of its being used in public, he_ 





might, at least, wear the professor’s morning-gown, while engaged in his | 


studies. Accordingly, there stood Eugenius, arrayed in a capacious silk 
dressing-gown, embroidered with all sorts of flowers, and a high cap of | 
similar material—its border all wrought and studded with a magnificent | 
Lilium bulbiferum. With his boyish face peering out under this comical | 
head-dress, he looked like some enchanted prince in a fairy tale. 

‘*God preserve and defend us,” said Severus, when he was able at | 
length to speak for laughter; “I thought I had walked in upon a ghost, | 
and that the good professor had risen from the grave, to wander about | 
among his plants, in the shape of some foreign shrub, covered with all | 
kinds of extraordinary flowers. 
querade ?” 

Eugenius assured him that “he saw nothing of masquerade in the | 
dress. Dame Helms had given him permission, in their present relations 
to wear the professor's morning-gowns while engaged in his studies. He | 
found them very comfortable, and the materials were extremely valuable. 
The several flowers,” he continued, “ are represented exactly after nature ; 


and among the collection are some rare night-caps, which contain a com- || 


plete Herbarium vivum. These I mean to reserve for very particular oc- 
casions ; but even this which I am wearing to-day is exceedingly curious. 
You may see that my late master has written, with his own hand, under | 


|| gown will be no protection. 


What, in heaven’s name, means this mas- } 
if 


| 


|any unseasonable allegro. Provided all goes quietly in the professional 
| morning-gown, it matters little who wears it—the old professor Helms or 
the young student Eugenius. Oh, yes,” continued he, perceiving his ad- 
| vantage, ‘*I doubt not she will take every care of you; and I bespeak 
beforehand many an invitation to the most delicious coffee that ever gude- 
| wife prepared. I am sure, too, she will always be glad to see me join you 
(in a pipe of the richest Havannah, filled with her own hand, and lighted 
| with a match-paper made from the good old professor's ‘ collectanea.’ 
| But—let me ask—if in the midst of this repose—which, I must confess, , 
/to me appears at best dreary and comfortless—if this calm be suddenly 
broken by any of the storms of life a 
ls by You mean,” asked Engenius, “if sickness or misfortune should be- 
a en 
| ‘TI mean,” continued Severus, “ if a pair of bright eyes look in through 
this transparent window—their burning glance melting in a moment the 
| flimsy veil which covered your heart 1g 
| *T do not comprehend you,” said his companion. 
| 








“ And I warn you,” pursued Severus, without noticing the interruption 
—‘T warn you, that against these glances your professional morning- 
It will fall into shreds in a moment, even 
though it were of asbestos! And, even abstracting from the sad conse- 
| quences in such a case, the worst of all curses attends upon a union so 
| preposterous—a curse which will wither and destroy all that is fair and 
happy in life—the curse of Ridicule !” 

Simple and unskilled in the ways of the world, poor Eugenius could not 
| fully comprehend his friend’s meaning. He was on the point of putting 
‘some further questions, when he was interrupted by the entrance of the 
| lady herself. 

Severus at first was half tempted to express his not very amicable feel- 
‘ings. But he was completely disarmed by the quiet, matronly dignity of 
/her manner, and the unaffected kindness with which she welcomed him 
as the friend of her Eugenius. For a moment he felt as if there were in 
life characters and relations which the world does not appreciate, or even 
, comprehend. 

Reader! hast thou ever studied one of Albrecht Durer’s matrons? 
Dame Helms might have sat for the fairest of his portraits—all that sweet 
but dignified softness of feature—all the womanly tenderness of expression 
—an impersonation of truth and virtue itself! 

Severus swallowed down the bitter word which had been rising to his 


the several roots and flowers, their proper botanical names ; so that, in || 
fact to a studious youth it might serve all the purposes of a botanical lips; and, although he could not help smiling to find his prediction so soon 
garden.” | verified, he did not decline her invitation to join Eugenius in his pipe and 

Severus took the cap, and actually did find in a small, but very neat hand | cup of coffee. He thanked his stars, however, when he was fairly clear of 
an immense variety of names. He was on the point of bursting out a_ the house; for her unaffected kindness, and the inexplicable charms of 
second time into a laugh, but suddenly checking himself, he looked earn- | female purity and worth, were, he found, silently undermining the settled 
estly at the student. || conviction of his judgment ; and he could not but feel a secret annoyance 

‘ Eugenius,” said he, after a pause, “can it be possible ? can it be true? | in the thought of a possibility of happiness for his friend in a union so pre- 
But no, it can be but a ridiculous report to raise a laugh at Dame Helms | posterous. . 
and yourself. 1 am sure you will laugh heartily when you hear that it is || Severus was right. Jn a few days his friend had an opportunity of ex- 
reported you are going to be married !” | periencing one of the consequences which he had predicted—the fatal 

Poor Eugenius could not but be a little mortified at his friend's tone ; | curse of ridicule. The news of the extraordinary match soon spread 
and he could not raise his eyes from the ground, while he assured him that || abroad ; and, as_might be expected, on the following morning, when he 
the report was perfectly true. | went to attend lecture in his college, there was many a laughing face 

“Thank heaven, then!” exclaimed Severus warmly, “I am come in | ready to receive him. At the end of lecture the poor bridegroom found 
time to rescue you from the brink of the frightful precipice on which you | @ double row of the students drawn up to let him pass; and as he 
are standing. O Eugenius, what wretched infatuation has possessed you, | walked along, full of confusion, congratulations poured in from every 
that, in the very bloom of life, you are going to sell yourself for a paltry | side, “‘Give you joy, sir bridegroom!” “ Hail to the sweet charming 
sum of money 2” || bride !” &c. 

Of a temper naturally impetuous, he allowed himself to be carried away | The young man’s pulse beat quickly—his blood boiled with suppressed 
by his feelings, growing more and more warm, until at length he poured i indignation; and when at last one, bolder or more vulgar than the rest 
out imprecations against the widow and his misguided friend. At length | coupled her name with an opprobrious epithet, he could contain himsel 
Eugenius, whom this very violence had restored to his self-possession, suc- i no longer—it seemed as if the furies had awakened in his breast ; and with 
ceeded in prevailing on him to be silent and listen to his explanation. In || one giant blow upon the face, he hurled the offender backwards upon the 


a few calm and collected sentences he explained the whole matter from 
beginning to end; and concluded by asking, “whether he could doubt 
that the step was, of all others, best calculated to secure his happi- | 
ness 1” 


of misconceptions have you entangled yourself! And yet,” continued he, 
“there is still hope. Perhaps I may yet succeed in extricating you, | 
and restoring you to peace. 

** Never!” cried Eugenius, becoming excited in his turn. 
lution is fixed. Your worldly mind will not permit you to understand the | 
relation in which I am placed ; nor to appreciate the tender solicitude with | 
which my more than mother will guide through life a son who feels him- | 
self that he is but a child in its ways.” 


“‘ Hear me,” returned his friend. ‘ You have called yourself a child; | 


and in a certain sense it is perfectly true. My greater experience, then, | 
independently of my greater age, should give weight to my opinion. Do) 
not imagine it any hasty condemnation of your conduct, if I tell you that, 
from your situation, it is impossible for you to judge dispassionately. | 
Think not I mean to insinuate any thing against the good intentions of the | 
lady. I know that she means well to you—that she imagines she is con- | 
sulting your happiness It is you, my dear Eugenius, who have been de- | 
ceived. Women, with all their powers of perception, cannot understand 
the feelings of others. What they feel sensibly themselves is to them | 
the standard of all feeling—their own temperament is the medium through 
which they view the dispositions of others. If I can pronounce from my 
long experience of her character, I would say that she never was suscep- 


H th 


“Alas! my poor friend,” said Severus, mournfully, “in what a maze | 


| pavement. He was on his feet in a moment; and, joined by a number of 
| his associates, clubs were raised in all directions. But the Senior of 
'the Landsmannscaft, of which they were both members, sprung between 


em. 
“ Hold!” shouted he. “Are ye street brawlers, that ye cudgel one 
another in the open market? What concern of yours is it, that Eugenius 
chooses to marry, or whom he selects for his bride? Marcellus has in- 


Yon must leave this fatal place.” || sulted her in the presence of us all: and so grossly, that he could not avoid 
“My reso- | returning it upon the spot. 


Marcellus knows his course ; but, if any other 
| move a hand, his quarrel is with me.” 

| He took Eugenius by the arm, and walked towards home with him. 

| The annoyance did not terminate with the first quarrel, in which Euge- 
‘nius had defended himself so successfully. As the wedding-day approach- 
ed, a fresh attempt was made; but his late antagonist now became his 
| warmest friend, generously declaring, that he would look upon any insult 
to Eugenius as offered to himself. This threat had the effect of suppressing 
| the unworthy spirit; and the ceremony passed over without any of the un- 
| pleasant consequences which Severus had predicted. 

“ What can be the matter with our dear Margaret ?” said Dame Helms, 
when the two friends of the late professor, who had been present at the 
ceremony, had withdrawn. “ Her eyes are red with weeping, and she is 
the very picture of distress. Can the dear child imagine, that we will now 
be less attached to her than before? Never—never!” said she, clasping 
her fondly in her arms; ‘“‘never shall my sweet girl cease to he my child 
—my beloved daughter !” 

“Yes, she is and ever shall be our dear child,” said Eugenius, “ And 
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remember, Margaret, we must now labour, more than ever at our lessons 
in botany.” 

He drew her towards him, as he spoke; and, for the first time in his | 
life, imprinted a kiss upon her lips. The poor girl fainted away in his | 
arms. 

«« What is the matter, my dear child?” said he, in consternation. ‘Ah, 
she is a little sensitive plant, fainting away if one but touch her.” 

“ Alas! I fear she is seriously ill,” said the old lady, herself alarmed. 
“The damp and cold of the church have been too much for her.” 

But in a few minutes she opened her eyes, with a convulsive sigh. ‘‘ She 
had felt,” she said, ‘a sudden pain, which shot through her heart, she 
knew not how. But it was now quite gone.” 





Cuapter III. introduces a Spanish gentleman who acquires a great in- 
fluence over Eugenius. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The mind, in any of its extremes, whether of sorrow or of passion, na- 
turally turns within for relief. When Eugenius found himself at the en- 
trance of the coffee-house, instead of going in to seek his friend as usual, 
he turned away rapidly, his steps mechanically leading him towards the 
open fields. 


| which she had taken so much pains to bring into blow—that, above all, tle 
| dear ”’ 

Her voice was choked with weeping. 

“Be calm, dear child,” said Eugenius, soothingly; “do not distre:, 
yourself about these foolish imaginations.” 

The poor girl had risen from her seat. Eugenius, while he was speaking, 
| was astonished to see, as if a veil had fallen from his eyes, that she was 
no longer a child, but a blooming maiden of sixteen. He was confound- 
_ed—for although she had been before his eyes every day, he had al- 
bong thought of her as the little girl whom he had first known, years be- 
| fore. 

As he was leaving the garden he said to her~— 

“Do not distress yourself, dear Margaret—all this will be corrected ” 

Her grief, her horror of the stranger had affected him strongly, and ex- 
cited his indignation against Dame Helms, to whom he ascribed it all. 

When he entered the room, as soon as she had commenced to speak, he 
interrupted her with a torrent of invective, accusing her of filling the girl’s 
| head with idle imaginations, and with prejudice against his friend Fermi 
| no, of whom she knew nothing, and whose character was beyond the com- 
|| prehension of an old professor’s widow. 

“Oh! my God!” cried she, raising her hands to heaven, “is it indeed 
| gone so far?”’ 
| “7 know not what you mean,” said he; “but I know it has not gone so 











He found himself opposite the gate of a spacious garden. The air 
was literally loaded with the most delicious perfume ; and when he ventur- 
ed to look in, astonishment fixed him to the spot. 

It seemed as though the trees and shrubs of every clime had been trans- 

lanted by magic from their several countries to this enchanted garden. 
The colours were as rich—the growth as luxuriant as if they stood upon 
their native soil. The spacious walks were lined with exotics, which Eu- 
genius knew but by name or description; and even those which he had 
seen before in his own conservatory, here bloomed in beauty and luxu- 
riance, such as he had never dreamed of. At the extremity of the princi- 
pal walk, he could see a circular space, with a marble fountain, from which 
a triton was dashing streams of water into the air. Here and there you 
might see the rarest and most beautiful birds—silver-peacocks displaying 


their rich trains—golden pheasants, their plumage as if bathed in the tints || 


of the evening sun. Opposite the entrance stood a Datura Fastvosa. 
It was literally covered with those fragrant, funnel-shaped flowers ; so 
magnificent, that the poor student blushed when he thought of the misera- 
ble specimen at home. It was the mother’s favourite; and he forgot all 
his vexation in the involuntary wish, ‘‘ Ah, if she had such a Datura in 
her garden!” 

On a sudden the evening breeze wafted towards him, from a distant part 
of this magic grove, the faint notes of some unknown instrument; and 
then the full tones of a female voice, surpassingly beautifal. It was one 
of those out-pourings of the passionate iuspirations of the south—the 
glowing romances of Spain. 

He was intoxicated—bewildered with contradictory emotions—soft, in- 
describable melancholy—burning, yet nameless desire. He sunk upon his 
knees, his throbbing brow pressed against the bars of the lattice. At last 
the sound of approaching footsteps awakened him from this dreamy 
state ; and he withdrew hastily, fearful of being surprised under such ex- 
citement. 

On his return home, although it was nearly dark, he found Margaret 
still busied with the plants in the garden. Her voice trembled as she 
bade him good evening; and she did not raise her eyes from the 

ound. 

‘«« What is the matter dearest Margaret?” said he, struck by the confu- 
sion of hermanner. “Look up, my dear girl and say what has grieved 
you so much.” ; 

She raised her eyes—they were filled with tears. 

«‘ What is the matter dearest Margaret?” repeated Eugenius, taking her 
hand. A thrill ran through her frame, she trembled, and her breast heaved 
quickly, till at length she burst into a convulsive sobbing. 

“Speak for the love of heaven !”’ repeated he, leading her with difficulty 
toaseat. ‘* Tell me all—do not fear to confide all to me.” 

The kindness of his tone appeared to re-assure her. It was with great 
difficulty, notwithstanding, that he drew from her the cause of her 
alarm. 

A stranger, of a most singular appearance, had come into the garden 
suddenly to inquire for Eugenius, during his absence. His manner was 
forward, and even daring ; and there was a reckless familiarity in his gaze, 
which terrified the poor girl. He asked her a number of rude questions 
about herself and Eugenius, which she could scarcely bring herself to re- 

eat ; and when the good mother appeared at the window, he laughed at 

er with a most malicious leer, mpm, her age, and asking Margaret 
whether she was not jealous. He quitted the garden at last, in the same 
hurried, mysterious manner in which he had entered. 


‘But, dear Margaret,” said Eugenius, when she had concluded, ‘I do 
not see anything in this to create such dreadful alarm.” 

“Oh! my God!” cried the girl, with a fresh burst of grief, “how often 
has the good mother told me that the devil wanders about perpetually in 
human form, sowing tares among the good corn—spreading snares for the 
feet of the virtuous! Alas! alas! I doubt not—this stranger was—the 
demon ”—she stopt short. ¥ 

Eugenius in her description had recognised his Spanish friend, and 

uessed what sho was unwilling to say. Struck by her extreme dis- 
tress, he asked whether, of late, she had observed any change in his con- 
duct? 

The question unlocked the whole store of her uneasiness. She told 
him, with the most touching simplicity, that ‘at home, where he used tobe 
so cheerful, he was now always moody, reserved, and silent —often so 
gloomy and severe, that she could not summon courage to speak to him— 
that now he never thought of her evening lesson, to af the happiest hour 
of the day—that he had lost all care for his once-loved flowers ; and even 
yesterday had passed without bestowing one look on the beautiful balsams 


| fax with me, as that I make the devil my companion.” 
|| “I tell you, Eugenius,” said she, in a voice of mingled sorrow and re- 
1 proof, ‘I tell you that you are entangled in his toils! He has you at this 
moment in his power! He is stretching out his fangs to drag you to des- 
|| truetion! Renounce him, Eugenius !—abandon his works—’tis your mo- 
|, ther who implores—who conjures you ”—— 

‘What would you have?” interrupted he, bitterly. ‘Must I bury my- 
self forever within these dreary walls! Must I sacrifice the bloom and the 
flower of life? Are the innocent enjoyments of the world ‘ works of the 
| evil one?” 

At this moment Margaret came in to say that supper was waiting. I 
| passed over silent and gloomy, each feeling to deeply to venture upon con- 
eve 

On the following morning a black servant brought a note from the Span- 
iard, complaining that Eugenius had not ventured into the garden; and, at 
the same time, assuring him that he would be anxiously expeeted that 
evening. 

The thought acted like a spell upon Eugenius. The sound of that 
magic voice which echoed from the greve still rung upon his ear: his heart 
throbbed with expectation, and he forgot all his late displeasure in the 
prospect. At table he wasas communicative as he had been reserved be- 
fore. He told them where he had been the preceding night—deseribing, 
in the most rapturous terms, the beauty of what might well seem an en- 
chanted spot: and appearing to count the moments till the hour for meet- 
| ing his friend Fermino should arrive. It came at last, and he rose to leave 
\the house. The mother, whose anxiety was increasing every day, cried 
out, almost despondingly, 

* Alas! alas! the gate of destruction is open! The minister stands 
ready to receive the victim !” 

‘Oh, yes,” cried Margaret eagerly, ‘‘did you not perceive that it was a 
| black man who brought the note this morning?” 

“‘Oh, then, it must have been Lucifer, or perhaps his prime minister!” 
said Eugenius, laughing. ‘ Margaret, Margaret, are you still afraid of the 
chimney-sweeper !”’ 

The girl blushed ; and he hurried away to his appointment without wait- 
‘ing for more. He found on his arrival, that his expectations had fallen far 
|short of the reality. He could not speak for a time, in astonishment at the 
| splendour which met his eye on all sides. 

‘Ts it not true,” said his friend, ‘‘that there are treasures, of whose ex- 

|istence you had never dreamed! This is somewhat different from the J ro- 
| fessor’s garden.” 
“Oh, name it not!” replied Eugenius. ‘The paltry, miserable spot; 
| where, like a sickly, unthriving plant, I have dragged out a wretched, joy- 
|less existence. What magnificence !—these plants—these flowers—ol' 
to live here—to dwel} here !” 

Fermino said that when Eugenius became known to the Count An- 

| gelo, which he would be most happy to bring about, it would be easy to 
gratify that wish; at least for all the time he could spare from the society 
| of his bride. 
“ But I fear,” continued he in a tone of irony, “I fear it will not be 
| easy to prevail on a young bridegroom like you to absent himself long 
| from the pleasures of his home. I have seen your lady, and, in truth, 
| she has worn her years well. It is surprising how long Cupid keeps hw 
torch alive in some hearts. But come now—you must not be jealous.” 

Here was the curse of ridicule again! Eugenius recollected the war 

ing of his friend Severus; but he knew that to speak would but the more 
| provoke the Spaniard’s raillery ; while he felt, with new bitterness, that 
| false, mistaken fancy had robbed him of his happiness for life. He did not 
|reply ; but the burning blush which overspread his features, told but tod 
| well the effect of the sarcasm. 
“Tis true,” continued his tormentor, ‘that this is beautiful, and eve? 
| splendid ; but de not call your own garden dreary and comfortless. Even 
_yesterday did I myself find something there, which threws all the shrubs, 
'and flowers, and plants in the world into the shade. You are surprised. 
|| What could I mean but the sweet little girl who lives with you? How 
| old is the little darling ?” 

“*T believe sixteen,” stammered Eugenius. P 

“Ha! sixteen!” repled Fermino; ‘“sixteen—the most interesting of 
all ages. Ha! my quiet friend, when I saw this pretty little maiden, many 
things became clear to me which before I could not understand. Your 
|| home is quite a pastoral retreat—sixteen !” “is — 
} “Shame, shame!” interrupted Eugenius, his blood boiling with indig: 
|nation “Your scandalous insinuation cannot sully the fair fame of the 
[mains which is pure as the polished mirror.” ; , 
“Well, well; be not angry,” continued the Spaniard, with a malic 
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took. 
the ebject presented to it; and this image—but I see you do not 


wish that I should speak ef this little treasure, so I must e’en hold my i 


tongue.” 

The young man’s countenance, indeed, displayed very visibly the bitter 
displeasure which he felt. A secret dislike against Fermine sprung up 
within him ; and he began te think that Margaret’s simple-minded sus- 
picions might not be utterly without foundation. At this moment that 
same wondrous music issued from the grove, its strains swelling onwards 
like the waves of the sea; and he could again distinguish that magic voice 
which, on the last evening, had awakened in his soul these mingled feel- 
ings of rapture and melanchely. 

‘Gracious heaven!’’ exclaimed he, motionless with astonishment. 

“‘ What is the matter?” asked Fermino. 

Eugenius did not reply, but continued to listen, wrapt in astonishment 
and delight. When the song ceased, he sighed deeply, as if his breast 
were relieved from a burden of rapture too great for endurance. The tears 
started to his eyes. 

“The music seems to affect you strongly,” said Fermino smiling. 

‘‘Whence come these heavenly sounds?’ cried he, wild with excite- 
ment. ‘Surely from no mortal breast?” 

Fermine laughed. 


“It is my master Count Angelo’s daughter, the Lady Gabriela,” said | 


he. ‘She is singing, as she strolls through the pleasure-grounds, some of 
our national romances, which she accompanies on her guitar.” 

At this mement the Countess herself, with her guitar slung upon her 
arm, issued from the plantation just before Eugenius. 

Oue might be tempted to pronounce her perfectly beautiful ; but it was 
@ beauty of the most luxurious mould. Her full, well-rounded figure—the 
melting brilliancy of her dark eye—the dignified softness of her manner— 
the full, silvery tones of her sonorous voice—all gave evidence of a birth 
in the sunny regions of the south. 
selves sufficiently dangerous, there was an indescribable somewhat in the 


features, and the entire expression, which spoke a soul formed for passien, || 


and which every ornament, every detail of costume served to heighten 10ET when tin ention Sateen 6 tock upon her—scarce deigned a reply to her 


display. Had the goddess of Jove herself appeared before Eugenius, she | 
could not have taken more complete possession of his imagination, already | 
excited by the seductive music he had heard. 

Fermino presented him as a yeung friend, with whom he had lately be-! 
come acquainted—a perfect master, he said, of the Spanish language, and | 
a — skilful betanist, who was exceedingly delighted with the wenein 
garden. 

While Fermino and the Countess exchanged significant looks, Eugenius | 
stammered out a few unintelligible words ; but when his eye met the burn- | 
ing glance of the young Countess, he felt as if he should sink into the | 
earth. She handed her guitar to Fermino; and, with all the familiarity of | 
an old acquaintance, teok the arm of Eugenius. 

‘*She understood somewhat of botany herself,” she said; “but in the 
pleasure grounds there were many strange plants with regard to which she 
would gladly be informed ; and therefore begged that he weuld accompany 
her once mere threugh the garden.” 

He complied, trembling with emotion; but when the Countess, by in- | 
quiring the names ef a number of strange flowers, gave him an opportunity | 
of displaying his favourite acquirement, he became mere free. He felt | 
her soft, warm breath playing upon his cheek, thrilling like electric fire | 
through his frame, and filling him with a nameless delight. He knew him- | 
self no more—he felt an excitement—a species of inspiration—which had | 
suddenly converted him as if into another being. 


The darkness began to fall; and Fermino recollected that it was time | ‘ ‘ f 
| which can but add to my misery. 


for him to wait upon the Count in his chamber. Eugenius was by this 


time quite beside himself with excitement; and, at parting, seized the || 


hand of the young Countess, and pressed it passionately to his lips He’! 
walked homewards with hurried steps—feeling, all the while, as if he trod | 
on air—-overpowered with sensations of delight which he had never be-| 
fo-e experienced. He flung himself upon his bed, to lie awake till dawn |, 
2 a tumult of emotions—and, when he did sleep, to dream of the Countess 

abriela. 





CHAPTER V. must be an obstacle to your union. 


He was aroused from his dreains by the sun beaming full upon his eyes. 
The house maid came to tell him that the Spaniard had already called, 
ant had been speaking with Dame Helms, who was now waiting breakfast | 
in the garden, though somewhat alarmed at his long sleep, which she 
fered was occasioned by illness. 

He was not a little surprised when, after dressing with all possible dis- 
pitch, he found her in the garden, stooping over a splendid datura, to in- 
hale the perfume of its fragrant flowers. ; | 

“Ha! sluggard !” said she, playfully, “‘ do you know that your foreign | 
friend has been here already inquiring for you? Well, I feel at last that | 
I have done him injustice by my evil forebodings. Only think—he has | 
ordered this noble datura hither from the count’s garden, because he heard | 
you say that I admired it. Ah! dear Eugenius, even in that paradise you |, 
hal a thought for your poor mother! I can only promise that it shell be | 
carefully tended.” 

Eugenius knew not what to think of Fermino’s conduct. He was al- |) 
most led to believe that he wished, by this mark of attention, to make || 
amends for the unworthy language in which he had spoken of a relation, | 
whose nature he did not then understand. The Spaniard, before parting, | 
had left a message, that he would expect Eugenius again in the evening. || 

The good-humoured cheerfulness of the old dame’s manner acted like I 
a healing balsam upon his diseased mind. He became gay and cheerful | 
to a degree which he had not been for long before; and she was herself, 
too happy to perceive that his cheerfulness was unnatural, and his gaiety | 
but a feverish excitement. This did not, however, escape the instinctive | 
suspicion of Margaret. 

“ Ah!” said she, “ even yet he loves us not as he did formerly—his 
kindness and cheerfulness are only put on, that we may not inquire after | 
what he wishes to conceal.” 





| 


| 
| 





| 


In addition te these charms, in them- || 


“You know that the clearest mirror represents most perfectly |! gaged in filtering a number of strange-looking fluids, which he poured into 


| different phials. 
‘“‘T am labouring in your art,” said he, “though not exactly after the 

same fashion.” 
|| He proceeded toexplain that he understood the composition of several 
| substances, which were calculated to assist the growth and beauty of dif- 
| ferent shrubs and flowers—the secret to which the gardens owed all their 
beauty and magnificence. He opened a drawer, which contained a num- 

ber of phials and little boxes. 


| “You see here,” said he, “ a collection of the rarest secrets, whose ef- 
fects may almost be considered magical. For example, pour but a drop 
or two of this essence into the water with which you sprinkle the Rosa 
| centifolia, and you will be amazed at the beauty and richness of its buds. 
Still more extraordinary is this dust-like powder. If it be scattered with- 
| in the calyx of a flower, it mingles with the pollen ; and, without chang- 
| ing the nature of its perfume, heightens and enriches it to an incredible 
‘degree. There are many flowers, as, for example, the datura, to which it 
| may be applied ; but it must be used with extreme caution, the smallest 
| quantity being sufficient. The contents of this phial would instantaneous- 
‘ly kill the most powerful man, with all the symptoms of paralysis, and 
| without any trace of poison. Take this phial—its effect is infallible—but 
| recollect what I have said of the deadly poison it contains.” 
He handed him a small blue phial, carefully sealed. Eugenius took it 
| from his hand ; but at that moment the Countess Gabriela entered the 
conservatory ; and he put it up without further thought. 
| Gabriela, young as she was, was perfectly versed in all the mysterious 
| arts of coquetry. She knew how far to encourage hope, in order that pas- 
! sion might be awakened or kept alive; and every art—every device 
| was employed to entangle poor Eugenius deeper and deeper in the mesh. 
| They were successful. He seemed but to live for the hours or moments 
| spent in her presence. His quiet home became to him in the light of a 
|| dark and gloomy prison—his affectionate mother, of an evil spectre con- 
| jured up by his own childish infatuation. He saw not the silent grief 
which wasted her away—he saw not the bitter tears which Margaret dhed, 








affectionate inquiry. 
| Weeks passed over in this manner. One morning Fermino called.— 
| There was a constraint in his manner, so different from his usual gaiety, 
| that it was evident he had something of importance to communicate. 
“‘ Eugenius,” said he, after a few indifferent observations, with a look 
which read his inmost thoughts—Eugenius, you love the Lady Gabriela! 


| 


|, —all your hopes—all your desires are to possess her.” 


|‘ Unhappy man !” cried Eugenius, startled almost to distraction at a 

| declaration which he had not dared to make even to himself, “ Unhappy 
man! you have thrust your murderous hand into my heart, and destroyed 
the paradise which was within. Fool! what doI say! You have drag- 
ged me down, fool that I was, from the idle dream of my infatuation !— 
| Oh, I love Gabriela—love her as man never loved—but alas! this fatal 

| passion leads but to hopeless ruin !” 

| * J am not sure of that,” coldly observed Fermino, 

| To possess her!” replied he, despondingly ; “ As well might the beg- 
gar pine for the richest jewel of Peru! I—a wretch lost in the misery of 

| a mistaken life—with nothing to offer but a heart burning with passion— 

| she —she—Gabriela.” 

| “I fear your unhappy circumstances make you despond too much,” said 
|Fermino. ‘‘ A loving heart should labour proudly and courageously for 

| the best.” 

“ Alas!” interrupted the unhappy youth, “ wake not fallacious hopes 


“« Do you call it a * deceitful hope,’ or ‘ hopeless misery,’”’ asked Fer- 
mino, *‘ to be loved with all tae fervour of a woman’s heart ?” 

He started up wildly. 

“Peace !” said the Spaniard. ‘ Shout as long as you will when I am 
gone, but, for the present, hear me calmly. It is certain that the Coun- 


|| tess loves you with all the ardour of the Spanish temperament. She lives 
ib 


ut in you—her whole being is yours. And do not imagine that your rank 
There are certain relations, of which 
¥ cannot speak fully at present, which will make the proud Spaniard forget 
his rank, and even court your alliance. But, alas! dear Eugenius, there 
is another and a darkercloud hovering over the otherwise happy prospect 
of your love. You may easily suppose that I have avoided hinting at your 
fainily relations ; she has learned all, notwithstanding—learned that you 
are married ; and to a woman above sixty years of age. To me she laid 
open her whole soul, torn with grief and despair. At one moment, she 
curses the hour in which she saw you—curses yourself; at another, she 
calls you over and over by the tenderest names—accusing herself of her 
own infatuated passion ; then she resolves never to gee you more.” 


“ Gracious heaven!” cried Eugenius, “‘ what more hateful death could 
be devised for me ?” 

Fermino smiled. 

‘“‘ This was but the first resolution of her despair,” said he ; “ but you 
will have an opportunity of meeting her yourself to-night. The splendid 
Cactus grandiflora in our conservatory is expected to blow this night ; 
and you know it fades before the sunrise. The Lady Gabriela, who re- 
gards this strange, mysterious flower as an emblem of love and death, will 
not fail to be present, and I will find an opportunity of concealing you in 
the house. eantime, devise some plan of bursting your chains, and es- 
caping your hateful prison ; but I leave all to love and your propitious 
stars. I feel for you, more even than for the Countess, and will spare no 
exertions to forward your hopes.” 

The Spaniard had scarcely gone when his “‘ wife-mother” entered. 

“‘ Eugenius,” said the matron, in a low but impressive voice—* Eugen- 


| ius, matters cannot remain thus between us any longer.” 


A thonght flashed like lightning across his brain—Might not the dispari- 
ty of their ages be made a plea for separation 2 
“ You are right,” said he, scornfully, “ it cannot rémain longer so— 





Eugenius found his friend in a small apartment of the conservatory, en- 


there must be an end to this hateful alliance—the offspring of my childish 
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infatuation—the chain which is dragging me step by step to destruction— 
separation—divorce—here is my hand on the proposal.” 

This was an unexpected blow. She became deadly pale—the tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

““O, Eugenius,” said she, with a trembling voice, “ will you leave me 


a mark for the scorn and ridicule of the world ?—me, who, when you first | 


made your choice, preferring the peace of domestic life, the calm retire- 
ment of the soul, to the varied and busy pursuits of the world, forewarned 
you of the consequences '—me, who have so long been a mother to you! 
No, no, Eugenius, you cannot—you will not. O, my boy, Satan hath 
blinded thee! Enter into thyself! Is it come tothis that thou despisest 
—that thou would cast away, the mother who guarded thee—who watched 
over thy wants—who sought nought save thy temporal and eternal well- 
being? Ah, Eugenius, there will not need an earthly judge to part us ! 
I feel that the Father of light will soon call me at least to himself—and, 
when I sleep cold and forgotten in the gravé, then may my ungrateful son 


enjoy his freedom—then may he plunge without restraint into those plea- | 


sures whose illusions have corrupted his imagination !” 

A flood of tears choked her voice ; and she withdrew slowly from the 
apartment. 

The youth, blinded as he was by passion, had not yet become so insen- 
sible as to witness without emotion this bitter outburst of anguish. He 
saw clearly that the step which he contemplated would bring her to the 
grave in shame; and he had not the heart to purchase freedom by such a 
measure. ‘* No—he would bear on—he would endure patiently” But 
a voice within him whispered, “‘ Gabriela.” Alas! all his bitterness 
returned with his awakened passion. 








CHAPTER VI. 


It was a dark sultry night. The wind, murmuring laaguidly through | 


the gloomy grove, seemed like the heavy breathing of oppressed nature. 
Meteors were gliding, like serpents of fire, along the distant horizon.— 
When Eugenius, intoxicated with passion, stood at the gate of Count An- 
gelo’s garden, the whole air was filled with the wondrous perfume of the 
opening cactus. He waited impatiently till Fermino appeared ; and, con- 
ducting him cautiously through the garden, concealed him in a dark corner 
‘of the dimly-lighted conservatory. 

In a few minutes the countess, accompanied by Fermino and the gar- 
dener, entered the conservatory, and stood before the Cactus grandiflora. 
The gardener commenced what might seem an interminable explanation 
of the nature of this wondrous shrub, and of the care he had bestowed 
on its cultivation. But, after some time, Fermino brought him out of the 
house. 

The lady Gabriela stood as if wrapt in a delicious dream. 


“ Ah,” said she, mournfully, ** ah, could 1 live—could I die like this | 


flower! Ah, Eugenius!” 


He rushed from his hiding place and flung himself at her feet. She | 


uttered a cry of terror, and was about to fly; but the youth, in the wild- 
ness of his despairing passion, caught her in his arms. She returned 
the embrace—not a word—not a sound—a shower of burning kisses ! 

The sound of approaching steps was heard. She clasped him once more 
still closer to her breast. ‘ Be free,” whispered she, “* be free— be mine 
—thee or pEaTH!” 

She pushed him gently fromher, and fled through the garden. 

Fermino found him voiceless, insensible from rapture. 

“ Did I say too much!” said he. ‘ Could man be more passionately 
loved? But you musi not,” he continued, leading him into the small 
room where Eugenius had found him at his chemical operations—* you 
must not, in the excess of your rapture, forget the necessities of the phy- 
sical man.”’ 

They found a luxurious repast prepared. Eugenius could not think— 


could not speak save of Gabriela; and it was not difficult to induce him | 


to drain bumper after bumper to her honour. When the morning dawned 
the Spaniard accompanied him to the gate. 

“‘ Remember,” said he, as he left him, “ remember Gabriela’s parting 
words: Be rreze—se mine. Take some resolve whieh will lead you 
speedily to that end. Speedily—for we leave this at daybreak on the day 
after to-morrow.” 


The intelligence was a death-stroke to Eugenius, blasting all his new | 


hopes of happiness. ‘ She will go—she will go,” thought he, ‘and I 
may not foilow !” All his anticipations struck down by this sudden bolt ! 
He rushed from the place with death in his heart. As he approached 


home his blood ran more and more wildly in his veins—the walls seemed | 


tottering around him—he fled to the garden—his eye lighted on the 
Darvra, which was now in full flower. Every morning the mother used 
to eome and stoop down over it to enjoy its delicious perfume. A fiendish 
thought flashed into his mind—the tempter urged him on—he recollected 
the phial which the Spaniard had given him. He had carried it about un- 
consciously ever since. He opened it—and, with averted face, poured its 
fatal contents into the calyx of the Datura! 

It seemed as if all around were on fire. He dashed the phial from him, 
and ran wildly from the garden, till at length he sank exhausted in a neigh- 
bouring grove. He remained for a long time insensible ; and when, by 
degrees, his consciousness returned, all seemed but a confused dream. A 
voice spoke within—‘ What waitest thou? Why dost thou tarry! Tho 
deed is done—thy triumph is achieved !—thou art free! Away—away te 
ber, whom thou hast won as the prize of thy happiness! All the joys of 
life—all its pleasures await thee !” 

“Tam free ! she is mine!” shouted he, starting from the ground, and 
flying towards the fatal garden. It was noon. The gate was closed, and 
no one came to answer his knocking. By an irresistible impulse he clan- 
bered over the high wall—silence reigned in the garden—the walks were 
noiseless—he thought he heard a slight rustling in the pavilion. ‘ Could 
it be she” He approached with noiseless steps-—he looked in through 
the glass door—madness! hell! He saw her in Fermino’s arms. ; 

With a yell of fury, like that of some wild beast maddened by a mortal 
wound, he flung himself against the door, which flew open with @ crash.— 
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But this frenzied excitement overcame his physical strength. He sank 
exhausted on the marble pavement of the pavilion! 
|“ Away with the madman,” shouted a voice which rang in his ears. He 
was seized and hurled, as if by a giant hand, out of the door, which shut 
; with a crash behind him. 
With difficulty he dragged himself to the gate, pouring out wild execra- 
tions against Fermino and Gabriela. A fiendish laugh sounded from a 
distance, and a voice cried in his ear Datura Fastuosa! He gnashed his 
teeth with fury as he echoed back, ‘* Datura Fastuosa!” 
On a sudden, a ray of hope beamed upon his mind. He flew through 
the city till he reached his own house. Margaret met him at the door, 
and was terrified at his frightful appearance. Streams of blood trickled 
| down his forehead, all wounded by the shattered glass—his features were 
wild and haggard—and his whole exterior bespoke the extreme of excite- 
ment. He caught her wildly by the hand; and, with a voice trembling 
with agitation, asked whether ‘* the mother had been in the garden ?” 
The aflrighted girl could not articulate a reply. 
|| ‘ Oh speak! for the love of heaven, speak !” repeated he, frantic with 
‘anguish. ‘ Say, has she been down to the garden to-day ?” 
||  O, dear Eugenius,” sobbed she at last. “ The mother—no-—she was 
‘not. As she was preparing to go, she felt unwell, and remained above ; 
she has now lain down upon her bed.” 

| Just God !” cried Eugenius, falling on his knees, and raising his hands 
to heaven, ‘* thou showest mercy even to the reprobate.” 

| «What dreadful event has occurred ?” cried Margaret. But, without 
| waiting to reply, he rushed to the garden, tore up the fata] shrub, and 

| trampled its flowers in the dust. On his return he found the mother in a 

| tranquil slumber. 

|| « No,” said he, within himself, “ the hellish spell is broken—the evil 

| demon can have no power over this virtuous being !” 

He tottered, half unconscious, to his chamber—the total exhaustion of 

| his frame for a time calming his excitement. But his mind soon reverted 
to the horrid picture of that diabolical deceit, whose victim he had been 
,made ; and, in his despair, he thought that his crime could not be expiat- 
‘ed save by his own hand ; but he resolved that vengeance-—frightful ven- 
geance—should go before. 

| He made all his preparations with that silent, unnatural tranquillity, 
which, after a storm of passion, is but an index of depth of purpose. He 
procured a case of double-barrelled pistols, and loaded them with extreme 
deliberation ; and, concealing them carefully, proceeded calmly towards 
the Speniard’s garden. Without observing that the entrance was beset 
by the police, he was in the act of going in, when he was suddenly seized 

bysome one from behind. It was his long-neglected friend Severus. 

“* Whither are you going ? what do you intend here !” said he. 

‘Do I bear the mark of Cain upon my brow ?” said the wretched man 

in his despair. ‘* Think you I am bent on an errand of murder !” 

|| Severus took his arm and gently drew him away. 

|| Do not ask me,” said he, ‘ how I have learnt it ; but, be assured, I 
have heard all—that, by their hellish schemes, they have entangled you in 
the most dangerous snares—that you have been blinded by their diabolical 

| arts—that you are meditating a frightful revenge. Your vengeance is 

late. The supposed Count Angelo and his accomplished fellow-labourer 

have just been arrested by the government; and, at this moment, are on 

| their way to the capital; and the Countess Gabriela has been recognised 

| 


asan opera-dancer, who figured in one of the theatres at Venice during the 
| last Carnival.” 
|| Severus allowed this intelligence to produce its own effect. By degrees, 
| with that quiet authority which his clear, sound judgment enabled him to 
exercise, he explained to Eugenius the complicated perils from which he 
| had been rescued ; and at length succeeded in gaming possession of the 
‘ pistols, which he immediately tired in the air. 
The pretended Count and his secretary were, it appeared, emissaries of 
a secret society ; which, in order to secure more completely the allegiance 
of its members, sought to attach them by the fatal and indissoluble bonds of 
crime. ‘They spared no pains in the attainment of this diabolical purpose. 
Severus had been himself the object of similar designs; but, fortunately, 
was extracted from their toils, before he could be seduced to that depth of 
danger from which his friend had been thus happily rescued. 


Eugenius scarcely knew what was passing around, until he found him- 
self, with his friend Severus, beside the sick bed of his injured mother. He 
shuddered, in the depth of his remorse, for his intended crime. She smiled 
affectionately upon them both. 

“ Eugenius,”’ said she, ‘* my evil forebodings were not unfounded ; but 
the Father of lights has secured thee from the snares of hell. I forgive 
thee all, Eugenius! but, heavenly Father! why speak of forgiveness! |, 

who must accuse myself of all. ’Tis now, in my old age, I see that man 

is bound to earthly things by ties from which he cannot free himself, for 

they are the work of the eternal! O, Eugenius, it is a sinful pride to dis- 
‘regard the rational claims of life, which nature herself dictates, and pre- 

sumptuously to imagine, that we are superior to itsinfluence. Not thou, 
' Eugenivs—’tis I who have erred. I will myself atone for the error, and 
endure the scorn of the world. Eugenius thou art free.” 

The young man, penetrated with remorse, knelt by the bedside ; and, 
bathing her hand with his tears, vowed that he would never part more from 

his mother—that he could not hope to expiate his crimes, save in a life o! 

piety and peace with her. 
| ‘ Thank heaven! thou art again my own virtuous son,” said the m2- 
| tron, her cheek lighting up with the sweet smile of peace. ‘* Soon—vely 
| soon, I feel—will heaven grant thee thy reward !” 
| Her anticipations were but too just. Her illness became daily more 
‘and more serious ; and at length, when the leaves had fallen, she slum- 
‘bered away, like her lamented husband, in the arms of Margaret and 
Eugenius. 

It was not till then that the horror of his intended crime came with {ull 
| force before the young man’s mind ; for, though it had happily been frvs- 
trated, yet he looked upon himself as a murderer, and his soul was tom 


\\ with all the horrors of remorse, 
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His true friend Severus laboured to calm his despair, and with some | the accurati ; indeed, his last work alone would be sufficient to convict 
success. But he sunk into silent melancholy, avoiding all society, and | him, as it Is full of personal details, anecdotes, and such small 
refusing all, almost even necessary sustenance. Wecks passed over in | ware, evidently misplaced in a biography, which ought to contain =. 
this unhappy state. One day Margaret came into his apartment in a full | and panoramic views, not minute and highly finished cabinet pictures e 
travelling dress. | look upon Sir David Brewster’s “ Life of Newton” as the best, and “ Bos- 

‘“‘T am come, dear master Eugenius,” said she, with a tremulous voice || well’s Johnson” as the worst, specimens of modern biography. In the 
—‘‘I am come to take my leave of you. My family in the village three || one, how many pages are wasted on Johnson's table-talk, his way of eat- 
miles hence will now take me back again. I came to bid you” |ing and laughing, and a hundred other matters which serve no other pur- 

She could not articulate the word. |pose than to give an idea of the man as he appeared to his associates ; 

A new light burst upon Eugenius. It seemed as if the grief which had | while, in the other, nothing is said of such trifles, their place is filled up 
been corroding his heart were vanished, and a new feeling—one which had || with solid accounts of Sir Isaac’s scientific works, and we lay down the 
been long, though insensibly, growing—had taken its place. | book with a clear impression of his philosophical discoveries, undisturbed 

“ Marzaret,” cried he, passionately, “ if you leave me I shall die the | by the smallest notion of the philosopher himself. Mr. Prior, however, 
death of the despairing sinner! O, dearest Margaret, be mine for ever!” || has not thought proper to follow this bright example ; he has gone into de- 
+ How long—how truly had the poor girl loved him—even before she was | tails, one of which at least is erroneous, and though it is but slightly con- 
herself aware of it! She sank faint and unconscious in his arms. || nected with the narrative, and might have been passed over in any other 

At this moment Severus entered the room. || writer, yet such mercy to one of his class would be cruelty to the public. 

‘‘ Thank heaven, my friend,”’ said he, “* you have found the angel of | We have no personé | quarrel with Mr. I -y—we are neither a political op- 
light, who will lead your soul back again to peace, and secure your hap- || ponent, nor a rival author: but we write his name on our shell, because we 


piness both in this and in a better world.” hate to hear him called the Accurate. 
Mr. Prior states, in his second volume, page 144, that one of Gold- 


. <a smith’s nephews, a Mr. William Hodson, sgt formerly incurred - 

eee cuniary obligation to one of his college friends, a Mr. Cowan, member o 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S NEPHEW AND THE a spguniil family in Donegal, aye reclaimed on their meeting in 
LOTTERY TICKET. England ; but Hodson, being at the moment without money, offered, in 

The maxim, that virtue is its own reward, would be truer, perhaps, if | discharge of the debt, a lottery-ticket, which was accepted. To the sur- 
for own we read onty ; but even with this amendment it would still be par- || prise of both parties, and the mortification of the original holder, it turned 
tially false, since there are, undoubtedly, some virtues which neither ob- | up a prize of twenty thousand pounds. No portion of this large prize was, 
tain nor deserve the smallest recompense, being neither more nor less than || jt js said, given him ; neither did it materially benefit the receiver, who, 























downright nuisances both to the owner himself and to society at lafge.— having spent part of it at a country election, lost his life afterwards by the 
Of these the most notorious is that unhappy microscopic turn, which, un- | upsetting of a boat on one of the lakes in Ireland.” 
der the various names of accuracy, precision, punctuality, &c., inflicts so | Now, will it be believed, that this account so confidently put forth to the 


much misery on its victims. Men of business are peculiarly liable to this | world, is full of enormous errors! Nay, that the only pretence for insert- 

species of monomania. We have known a short-legged alderman run | ing it at all, namely, the supposed connection of Goldsmith’s nephew with 

down three whole streets, at a killing pace, merely to be in at a mecting || the transaction, is in itself utterly groundless, and that no “‘ Monsieur Hod- 

of directors before the clock struck two; and when, at the imminent risk || son” had art or part in the matter ! But we will not waste time in expos- 
! 


of apoplexy, he had succeeded in saving his distance, great was the exul- | ing its manifold inaccuracies. We have been enabled, by zealous and per- 
tation of the poor deluded creature, as he sat steaming, and fuming, and | severing research, to ascertain the real facts, and we shall now narrate 


blowing, like a railway engine after hauling a train of fifty carriages. || them as they accurately occurred. ‘The reader will bear in mind the ac- 
Another case of the same kind fell under our notice some years ago.— || curate Mr. Prior’s account, and mark how a plain tale shall put him 

An old gentleman, quite rational on other subjects, had apparently taken | down. 

up the notion that he was a clock or a time-piece ; and as madmen reason | Jy 1771 the Mr. Cowan above alluded to, after graduating at Trinity 


rightly from wrong ideas, the whole object of his life was to come to time. College, Dublin, came over to London, and entered a student of the Inner 
At first he was satisfied with setting his watch by the Post-office twice a | Temple. He was, as Mr. Prior has stated, the eldest son of a respectable 
day, and regulating his own movements to half a minute; and he gave | family in Donegal, and soon found himself at home in the metropolis 
sixty guineas for a chronometer, and by great perseverance brought him- | among old friends, college chums, and Irish cousins. One of these, a Mr. 
sclf to go to a second ; at length he reached the surprising pitch of actually | Knox, was at this time residing at Fly Place, Holborn, and at his fire- 
regulating the chronometer by himself, he having become corsiderably the || side the young student soon became a constant visiter, induced, as he 
more accurate of the two. Poor man! his end was truly tragical. The |! said, by its near proximity to the Inns of Court ; but ashis friends suspect- 
marriage of a near relation in Dublin, unfortunately, induced him to cross led, by the attractions of the “ daughter of the house,” then in the full 
the water from Bristol. On inquiry at the Packet-office, he was informed || hloom of sweet seventeen. ‘There can be no doubt that these suspicions 
that the passage would be made in twenty-four hours; and as the vessel || were true, yet Mr. Cowan resolutely refused to own the soft impeachment ; 
started at six a. m. on Tuesday, he went on board, confident of being in ! he knew that the “ res angusta domi” forbade the banns, and abstained, 
Dublin before eight o'clock on the following day, the time fixed for the in- with professional prudence, from any declaration of attachment. 
tended marriage. It was his first trip to sea; the usual effect ensued, and What would have been the issue of these ‘‘ love passages” is hard to 
he remained in his berth until half-past five on Wednesday morning, when || say, had not a circumstance occurred more effective than a ream of rhymes. 
he dressed and went on deck, ready to land. What were his feelings on ‘| On the last day of August 1772, Mr. C. was strolling down Ludgate Hill, 
learning that they were still twenty miles from Kingstown harbour, which | jn company with a college acquaintance, universally known as Jack Park- 
was seven more from Dublin! He upbraided the captain in the bitterest || inson— a real Milesian, with heels as light as a feather, a heart as light as 
terms for want of punctuality, laughed scornfully at the mate’s assertion || bird, and a purse for the lightness of which, Jack used to say, nature af- 
that it was just gone five, and took his seat at the bow in a state of nervous | forded no parallel. They stopped opposite a lottery-office, and after look- 
irritation, which increased every moment. Wind and tide were favoura- || ing at the bills for some tine— 
ble ; the packet tore along at a race-horse speed ; she reached the Hill of “ Jack,” said his friend suddenly, “I shall buy one of these tickets.” 
Howth by seven, and in twenty minutes more dashed into the harbour. |) « J”}] go halves,” was Jack’s friendly offer, which, however, Mr. C. de- 
‘ Boat,” screamed the old gentle nan at the top of his voice. || clined for a reason he had, preferring on this occasion to be solus cum solo, 





“ Boat, yer honour,” re-echoed half a dozen voices from below. | at all times the safest sort of partnership. 


There was a prodigious uproar, a crash of oars and oaths; shrieks from | 
ladies—cries of “ They'll be drowned,” from the passengers, and ‘* Stop 
her!” fron the captain. At length the paddles ceased, and the vessel | 
drew aheid, leaving in her wake two boats swamped, with the crews || 
swimminz in the water, while two more were pulling like mad for the | 
shore, with the old gentleman in one and his portmanteau in the other. | 

‘“* Are ye there, Brian?” roared the foremost, “ here’s his ‘honour will 


«“‘ Don’t choose that number, man,” remonstrated Jack, “ it isn’t lucky.” 

‘Pooh, pooh,” replied his friend, ‘‘ one number is as good as another ; 
so come along.” 

‘You're a nice boy to putin the lottery, I’m thinking,” grumbled Jack, 
‘you may bid good by to your sixteen pound any way, for the devil a 
prize will that bit o’ paper bring ye— a dirty, ill-looking, blue printed scrap 
of an old play-bill, that would be dear at nothing, and a glass of whisky to 


be giving five pounds to the boy that gallops him to Dubling.” boot.” 
“* Whirr-a-hoo !” shouted Brian. And so he went on, stringing one extravagance upon another, until at 
The bridle was slipped on the mare’s neck in a twinkling, and the old | length he actually persuaded his companion to go back and change the 
gentleman had hardly been pitched from the boatman’s shoulder into the | ticket for No. 345, which Jack declared was a decent-looking article, and 
car, before he was rattled off at a thundering rate. ‘ And hurry, harry, || sure to win. 
clash, clash, clash !” Brian and the mare swept on, the jingle bounding | The long vacation had passed away, and Michaelmas term was far ad- 
from rut to rut, the foot-bcards banging at every jolt, and everything look- | vanced, when Mr. Cowan, soon after his return from dining in the hall to 
ing fair to win, when the linchpin snapped, and “ the horse and the horse- | his rooms in Warwick Court, Gray's Inn, was startled by a thundering 
man lay rolled on the ground.” || knock at the door, and in rushed Jack Parkinson, flourishing a paper in one 
‘* Hoora, never say die, yer honour,” said Brian, after his tumble, ‘“ the || hand, and his oak stick in the other. 





mare’s done up, that’s sure, but here’s Pat Murphy drivin’ after us with | « My dear fellow,” he said, quite breathless, “ I’ve been the ruin of 
the portmantle. Now, yer honour, up wid ye, and better luck this | you—I’ve slaughtered you entirely. O, I wish my tongue was blistered 
time.” | when I bid ye change the ticket. See here, see here, it’s drawn a thou- 


’ 


Alas! it was not to be. In vain Pat belaboured his steed with unremit- || sand pounds this blessed day ;’ and throwing down the fatal list, Jack 
ting diligence ; in vain he charged, with reckless desperation, right up | sank into a chair in utter dejection. It was too true; the dirty scrap of a 
Baggot street, through cars and carts, and pigs, and passengers ; before | play-bill had been drawn a prize, and the young lawyer felt his disappoint- 
he pulled up in Stephen’s Green West, it was a quarter after eight, and | ment bitterly. It would have been a step towards Marian’s hand, a con- 
the wedding party had gone to church. The shock was too great; the || siderable addition to his scanty store, and to have lost it all through a mere 
old gentleman took to his bed, from which he never rose again; he fell | whim, aridiculous fancy !—for a moment he wished Jack Parkinson at 
into a trance-like state, (during which, however, he always called the hour | the Antipodes. But that unlucky Mentor blamed himself so heartily, and 
with mechanical exactness,) and, what is very remarkable, he died on the | was so inconsolable for the misfortune he had innocently caused, that his 
following Wednesday, at a quarter after eight o’clock in the morning. || old chum forgot his own vexation in soothing that of his friend ; nor was 

Mr. Prior, the well-known author of the “ Life of Burke,” has lately || it without innumerable assurances of unabated friendship, and a consider- 
put forth a ‘ Biography of Oliver Goldsmith,” in which, after patient || able expenditure of brandy punch, that Jack’s spirits were brought up 
scrutiny, we have discovered an error, Now Mr, P. is notoriously one of || their usual standard, 
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_ When he had gone, and Mr. Cowan was left alone, his reflections were 
loomy and dispiriting. A loss from imprudence is less galling than one 
m ill-fortune ; the former has a visible cause, we can explain its origin, 
and avoid its recurrence, but the latter iunplies the enmity of an unknown 
wer, alike above our comprehension or control. 
ike these, the poor student lay counting the midnight hours by the toll of 
St. Paul’s, or the watchman’s monotonous cry, until at length the sounds 
faded on his ear, and deep sleep came upon him. 


Scarcely had our hero fallen asleep when a change came over him; the 
phantoms of his brain disappeared, the darkness cleared away, beautiful 
forms flitted by, soft music floated on the breeze, and all around was a 
garden of delight, cushioned with flowers, and plumed with glittering 
trees. Purple-winged birds sang hovering in the air ; fountains sparkled 
in their rise, and tinkled in their musical fall ; while soft, and warm, and 
bright, ¢’er bird, tree, fount and flower, lay the sunset glow of a summer 
eve. He stood on a mossy turf beside a grotto of gems, radiant with 
changeable hues of a glossy green; in its centre was a veiled nymph, 
bending over a triton’s shell:—she drew a packet from the spiral folds,— 
she called his name—he started—her veil fell and disclosed the face of 
Marian—he rushed forward, when an unseen hand dashed him senseless to 
the ground, and on recovering from the shock he found himself lying on 
the Kidderminster carpet, with a most disagreeable pain in the head, and 
a strong suspicion that he had been dreaming for the last half hour, the 
locality bearing a striking resemblance to his rooms in Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Although the young lawyer was in reality much excited by his dream, 
he took his place on the following day in the student’s box as usual, and 
fancied he was attending vigorously to an interesting argument about stop- 
ping up a lane somewhere in Lincolnshire. His note-book, however con- 
tains only the name of the case, with sketches of grottos and female heads 
in profile, all of which exhibit a strong family likeness. At length the 
court rose, and Mr. Cowan, after methodically buttoning up his great coat, 
and twisting his comfortable, set off from Westminster with true profes- 
sional gravity. It was four o’clock ; a fog was gathering, which the mi- 
serable oil lamps of those days only rendered more dismal ; the shops in 
the Strand had a dull smoky air, the passers-by looked cross and unhappy, 
nothing could be less inviting for a walk, but his dream still haunted the 
sleeper’s memory, and he held on his way up Fleet Street to Ludgate Hill. 
It was the second day of drawing, and there was a crowd round the lot- 
tery office, where a huge placard announced in sesquipedalian characters, 
“‘ Just Drawn—Great Prize—20,000/. !! !” 

“« What number is it ?”’ said Mr C. to his predecessor in the crowd. 

‘“‘ Three hundred and forty something,” replied the man, *‘ as well as I 
can make out.” 

To push his way into the office was the work of an instant. 

“‘ What is the number of the prize ?” he inquired in great excitement. 

_“ Three hundred and forty-five, sir,” replied the agent; “ sold by us, 
sir—undrawn tickets still on sale, sir, and another 20,0001. in the wheel.” 

It might be a mistake ; the head quarters were at Cornhill, and he hast- 
ened to make the same inquiry there. To his great delight the news was 
confirmed—* No, 345—20,000/.—paid in three months, or immediately, 
minus discount.” There was no room for doubt, and he posted back to 
Warwick Court in a perfect fever. 

We have ascertained from the daughter of an ancient laundress who at- 
tended his chambers, that her mother found his door locked on this event- 
ful evening, and was kept waiting a full honr, during which she heard him 
walking up and down, talking to himself, and spouting poetry. His 
pocket-book, however, of the same date, far from containing verses, is en- 
tirely covered with figures and calculations. ‘ Rent, 70/.—taxes, 14/.— 
servants’ wages, 30/.” &c. ; as to the meaning of which we are unable to 
offer a conjecture. At length the door was unlocked, and Mr. Cowan 


made his exit, buttoned up in his brown great coat, and looking, as the | 


laundress said, ‘‘ uncommon tidy.” 


Ely Place, Holborn, is at this day the same quiet sedate row of houses 
that it was sixty years ago; the dead wall at the end, the iron gates at the 
top, and the blue beadle, all appear unchanged. Mr. Knox was then 
living at No. 32, and on this particular evening was busily engaged in his 
study with some accounts of the colony of East Florida, for which he was 
agent. Mrs. Knox had put on her hood, and crossed the street to sit for 
an hour with an opposite neighbour, and Miss Knox was alone in the draw- 
ing-room, very comfortably leaning back in an easy chair, with her foot on 
the fender, reading a volume of the “ Spectator.” Her portrait is still in 
the family ; it represents a lovely face, with a soft and gentle expression, 
the hair drawn off the forehead, and falling in long rolls on either side, the 
eyes dark grey, and the complexion of transparent fairness, if we may 
judge by the cold blue tint with which the artist has chosen to imi- 
tate it. 

A double knock at the hall-door made her spring up hastily, push back 
the chair, and settle her hair in the mirror. In a few minutes Tim made 
his appearance, announcing our hero, who entered with a flushed cheek 
and unsteady manner, very different from his usual sober demeanour. 

“He has had a glass too much,” muttered Tim, with a wink, as he 
closed the drawing-room door. 

“‘ He has something particular to say to me,” thought Marian, not a little 
fluttered by the expectation. 

She was not long kept in suspense. After a melancholy attempt at 
general conversation, the young lawyer opened his case by expressing an 
apprehension that he had broken in too often on Mr. Knox’s family circle ; 
and on Marian’s assurances to the contrary, he continued—‘ Have you 
ee Miss Knox, that I had a particular motive for coming 

ere? 

Marian began something about her father’s high opinion, the family con- 
nection, and so on, trying to look innocently in his face, as she said it ; 
but it would not do, her eyes dropped before his, she began to blush 
violently, and the unfortunate sentence never came to a conclusion. 


Haunted by thoughts | 


I love you, and I hope you will not say my attachment is unwelcome or 
unreturned ?” 

“Tt is so—so sudden,” murmured she ; “ you never said a 

“No,” replied our hero; ‘‘no, I never did say so before; and why 
because I was poor. I had no answer to give to your parents’ natural 
| enquiries—I could not point to a happy home for their child. You would 
|have thought little of this, but they would have thought a great deal; I 
knew they would have banished me at once, and rather than be shut out 

















altogether, I concealed my feelings from them at least, if not from you, 
|| in the faint hope that something might happen in our favour. It has hap- 
'| pened—within the last four hours I have become a rich man.” 

| “Never,” proceeds our hero’s journal at this part, ‘‘ never shall I forget 
|| those eyes—the love, the beautiful surprise that lighted them. I drew 
|| her to my side ; her soft hair touched my lips as I poured into her willing 
\ ear the thousand varied fancies so long pent up in my heart. Struggles 
| of the past, plans for the future, visions of hope and joy were there ; but 
|| [have forgotten all—the dream has gone from me, and I only retain a con- 
| fused impression of vivid and overflowing happiness, which even now fills 
my eyes with ‘ pleasant tears.’ ” ; 

We shall not dilate on the marriage, which soon followed, nor describe 

how charmingly Marian looked in her bridal dress, how the happy pair set 

|off for Bath to spend the honeymoon, and how both the bridemaids laid 
heavy complaints against Jack Parkinson. Neither shall we ennumerate 
Mr. Cowan’s liberal use of the gifts of fortune, the donative to the poor of 
Lifford, the dowries to his sisters, and the acknowledgment of his father’s 
care—testimonials to his generosity and good feeling, which show the 
|\malice of Mr. Prior’s insinuation “that no part of the £20,000 was 
given to Hodson.” If none was given him, it was because he deserved 
none. * 

So far we have dwelt with pleasure on our hero’s success in the pursuit 
of fortune and happiness ; but from this time the poetry of his life disap- 
| pears, and we shall hasten to its closing scene. In 1775, he was induced 
|to become a candidate for the county of Donegal, though with very slen- 
| der prospects of success; and the result was, that he lost both the elec- 
tion and a considerable sum of money, besides incurring no little ridicule 
for the attempt. But a heavy calamity followed ; in June, 1778, Marian 
died, and was buried in that very churchyard where she had so often wan- 
dered in “pride of youth and beauty’s bloom.” There is no epitaph on 
her tomb; a shield surmounted by a hand and heart, sculptured on a pyra- 
mid of grey stone, to the right of the narrow pathway, is all that remains 
to recall the beautiful Marian. 

To the bereaved husband Charlton was no longer an Eden; he gave up 

his house, and removed with his infant son to Nash Gate, Richmond. 
The spell was broken; he was thrown back into the ‘roll of common 
men ;” he bought and sold, held shares in Indiamen, turned underwriter, 
and kept a ledger; in short, he became a mere man of business ; and we 
should no longer feel an interest in his story, except from the romance of 
| his past life and the singularity of his final destiny. 
Early on the 14th of August, 1790, two gentlemen were walking over 
\ the Downs, above the little fishing village of Broadstairs, in Kent, now 
| promoted to the dignity of a watering-place. It was beautiful harvest 
| weather—a bright sun and a cloudless sky ; the dew was still sparkling on 
| the short turf and furze bushes, while a light breeze from the west gave 
freshness to the morning air, and life to the glittering sea below. ‘ Capi- 
tal day for our sail, M‘Causland,” remarked one of the pedestrians, as they 
made their way down to the shore. 

*O elegant!” replied his comrade, ‘‘we might cross to Holland in 
Simpson’s boat, and never wet a thread.” 

Simpson, however, was not of the same way of thinking; he spoke 
doubtfully of the weather, and proposed a trip towards Deal, instead of 
round the Foreland. An old weather-beaten tar, on being appealed to, 
twisted his quid and slewed his eye around knowingly before giving it as 
his opinion that the wind had shifted a point to south’ard since morning, 
and it was like enough to blow a gale from sou’west afore sundown. 

“Cowan, my good fellow, d’ye hear that ?” said M‘Cushland. 

“Faith and honour! I don’t know but we may as well go Deal way, at 
any rate.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, man,” replied his friend, drawing him aside, ‘ they think 
the wind is shifting to the south, and want to save themselves the trouble 
of beating up against it ; no, no, we will round the Foreland.” 

The two friends stepped astern, the men followed, and in a few minutes 
| the fishing boat shot away from the rocky coast, and danced gaily over a 
| short cockling sea. The old sailor watched it for a while, then thrust his 
sae into his pea-jacket, and turned away with an ominous shake of the 
|| head. 
| Nothing is more singular than the rapidity with whicha storm will some- 
| times gather, even in our temperate latitudes. The sun-light grows pale 
|| and sickly—clouds are suddenly formed, we know not how—the wind 
|| blows fitfully—by degrees a black scowl settles on everything—there are 
|| a few drops of rain, then a fierce squall, and then—down comes the tor- 
| rent, with its flashes of lightning and peals of thunder. 
| But the tempest brings no pleasure to the fisherman’s wife or child. 
| Many on this eventful day were the anxious hearts that watched for the 
/return of those near and dear to them, and many did return safe to the 

















| sheltering harbour, but Simpson was not amongthem. Others, after suf- 


fering the tortures of apprehension for days, were relieved by hearing of 
their friends’ safety in some port along the coast; but no such tidings 
reached Simpson’s family. Weeks passed away in the same dreary sus- 
pense, and at length even the fisherman’s widow was convinced of her 
husband’s death. Whether the unfortunate men were sunk at once by the 
storm, or driven on the rocks and dashed to pieces, or blown out to sea 
and starved, is beyond even conjecture ; not a fragment of the boat, not a 
shred of her sails, was ever discovered, and of her doomed crew not one 
was ever heard of more ! 

For years after this event, Mr. Cowan’s son and heir, the only child of 
Marian, indulged in a fanciful expectation of his father’s return; an ex- 








- Ah, Marian re said the lover, “ why will you pretend to mistake me? 
It is your high opinion—your gentle love I have tried to win ; you know 





pectation contrary to reason, but quite in unison with the benevolent dis- 


| position, the natural kindness of heart, which he bas inherited from both 
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parents, We are oursely.. we} acquainted with his virtues, and our in- ‘in gold and calf, and made a token of friendship and love. How much 
ducement to publish this native was partly to vindicate the good name || better would it be to get up in their stead, standard works of real value, 
of his immediate ancestor, thou principally, no doubt, to inflict a heavy |) with whatever embellishments art could supply. We do not mean Young's 
blow on the vaunted accuracy o! “ister James Prior. | Night Thoughts, nor Goldsmith’s Poems—they have been so “done up” from 
| year to year in every possible shape and style, that they are quite “done 
brown,” but we mean such a work as Irving’s Knickerbocker, or Wilson’s 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life—something popular—readable with 
the multitude, and then “job out” the illustrations to native artists, giving 
an original print to each story—not a mutilated—inferior copy of some 
head or heads stolen from the illustrations of s ome foreign work. 

But to go back to Tue Token. It is splendidly bound, and in the main 
| we like the engravings which embellish it. ‘The Nibble,” and “The 
| Velvet Hat,” are our favourites, the first from a painting by Chapman, the 
| second from a design by Inskipp. On the whole, we congratulate the 
| Boston Publishers on the early appearance of their handsome annual, and 

the creditable character of its contents. 


























Tue Yettow Fever at tHe Sovrn.—This fell disease has been and 
now is making most alarming inroads even among that class of citizens in 
| New Orleans hitherto considered almost exempt from its attacks. A re- 
| cent letter from that city informs us that the ravages are frightful, and that 
| among other individuals, Baron Hackett had fallen a victim to it. The 
OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. | Baron exhibited the same peculiarities on his death bed which had dis- 
| tinguished his life, and among other things refused medicine, and declared 


Before the use of steam as a means of crossing the Atlantic, our | 


hie ‘ r || “* that itco t be possible that one, who had escaped death in so man 
communication with England was almost as regular by the line of packets || aut Roose net be posse “a y 


; , ; ; | battles could be reserved te die in a swamp.” 
as the mails are in this country. Scarcely a week passed that an arrival || he _— P 


did not make us glad with its news—at least, there was no forestalling 1 In Charleston the fever is not represented as being rahtare while in 

this element of a spirited newspaper by a quick passage of 14 or 15 days, || Augusta, where it seldom has appeared, it is of the most malignant che- 
. . , : . acter. 

and then leaving us in the dark for five or six weeks. It is unhappily the || a it : : : > . 

case now, that there intervenes so long a time between the arrival of the | Wate 00 epmpetnee wih ate Soutien Aten th Ciel eoveee neon 

steam ships that it is next to impossible to keep up a continuous and regv- || aig let us be thenkfel for the extraordinary degree of hesith enjoyed 

lar correspondence with our associates abroad. The Liverpoel sailed from | oy Gm commamiy. 

England on the Ist of August, bringing us letters and newspapers ante- | 

cedent to that date, but from the Ist to the 24th (the day of the | THE CROPS. 









































Great Western’s sailing) all our letters, magazines and papers have been 
detained in England, and we cannot now expect to have a line from over 
the water until that steamer shall reach us. This will probably be on the 
9th or 10th instant. 

We have made these remarks that our friends might see that it is owing 
to no negligence on our part, nor of ourattentive correspondents, that we 
are unable to enrich our columns this week with our accustomed 


|| The papers from all quarters are loud in their acclamations of the crops, 
not even excepting the granite growing regions “ Down East,” so that 
housewives and others concerned may rejoice their hearts with the pros- 
pect of getting the full worth of their penny in these important matters. 
It is true we find one grumbler in a little Kentucky “five by niner,” who 
| has nearly jumped out of his seven senses with vexation and disappoint- 
ment, because Mr. Espy did not favour the “ Hunters” with his “cloud 




















supply of foreign “Jottings Down.” Next week, however, we expect compelling ” presence to wring out a few of the thirsty self-absorbing 
letters from Londen and Paris, rich in their contents, and equally popular || ¥@P0urs in that neighbourhood. But apart from this discontented little 
with those we have already published. Tom Thumb of a newspaper, all appear to rejoice in the general sunshine, 
and grow quite eloquent in their pleasing anticipations of a large loaf, and 
little to pay for it. Nor is this superior generosity of the season confined 
to the crops,—matters in the beef and mutton line—not forgetting the 


princely porkers of the queen city—being just as promising ; and hence, 
ington, captured the poor unfortunate wretches, who, like pirates, as they || thanks to the bountiful condition of “ Cornucupia’s Horn,” we shall be at 
in one sense ere, had been hovering on our coasts for so many days. A | 


| the mercy of neither baker or butcher for some time to come, but stand 
report prevailed that the Captain was not on board the Washington at the | as fair a chance of imposing corporations, and of “going off” with the 


time, but pleased are we to learn that there he was, and without any pre- || gout asever. We had thought that the morus multicaulis mania would 
vious information of this strange craft, had the judgment to infer, from the | have left us another tale to tell in relation to this subject ; for at one time 
employment of her crew, her location, and her general appearance, that | jt forcibly struck us that every thing was about being converted into 
all was not right, and to send a boat’s crew to look into the matter and | “‘worms meat,” and that we must all prepare to give up the ghost, unless 
take possession. While every correct-feeling man sympathises with the || we could reconcile our appetites to feed upon silk. Things, however, as 
condition of these ignorant beings, and laments that the cupidity of those || fate would have it, have not come to this pass just yet ; and accordingly 
calling themselves Christians, should have led to this disastrous mutiny } we may look forward to the time when we shall not only be feasted like 


and bloodshed, still we do not see how the lawyers will make out a case princes—but dressed like princes—and when even the staunchest demo- 
short of piracy, nor show cause why, by all international law, they must | 








Tue Brack Scuooner, anp Capt. GEDNEY oF THE WaAsHINGTON.— 
Well, after all, our gallant friend Capt. Gedney, of the brig of war Wash- 








‘crat in the land will condescend to wear silk stockings. 


not be delivered over to the authorities of Cuba, to be dealt with accord- | 
ing to the laws of Spain. 

Some paper has foolishly said that Capt. Gedney’s crew is composed of 
mere boys, and might have easily been overcame by the Africans. This 
is all nonsense. The Captain has about thirty apprentices and a staunch 
crew of “old’uns” but to those who have been on board and seen the 
strength and activity of these same apprentices, we need not say how ef- 
ficient they are as seamen, and how dangerous most of them would prove 
in anemergency. We are happy to have the opportunity of recording our 
appreciation of this new regulation in our Navy, and of bearing our testi- 
mony as an eye-witness of the happiness and subordination of the appren- 
tices and of their neatness of dress and sailor-like deportment. 








Tue Toxen, ror 1840: Published by Otis, Broaders, and Company, 
Boston.—This is the earliest gift book of the season, and judging from the 
@haracter of the Authors who seem to have mainly contributed to its 
pages, it can scarcely fail to prove somewhat more substantial in its intrin- 
sic merits than we usually find in these annual emanations from the press. 
We have become sick with looking over the trash that is yearly bound up 


RESPECT FOR THE DEAD. 

|| The ever gentle and pious ladies of New England are holding Fairs at 
'| various places for the purpose of raising monies wherewith to repair and 
|| decorate different neglected cemeteries and churchyards; and so enthu- 


|| Siastically do they go to work that even in the little town of Hingham the 


| fair merchants have realised five hundred dollars, which are now being ap- 
} plied in the manner intended. We are much pleased at this, and trust that 
|| so laudable an example may be followed throughout the States—for the si- 


|| tuation of the abodes of the dead scandalize the living in but too many 








| places. There is nothing so subdues the mind, and tempers it for com- 
munion with immortal things, as a twilight ramble through a well-ordered 
churchyard. While broken tomb-stones, whitening bones, and the accu- 
mulation of rank weeds in such places, have the opposite effect ; as they 
would appear to indicate that to die is to be neglected and forgotten. In 
this matter of paying a due respect to oar churchyards, the ladies, we be- 
lieve, have a just claim to all the laurels; for men, alas, are but too apt to 
desecrate the manes of the departed, if, by so doing, they can add to the 
worldly profits of those that are left. And yet time is constantly furnish- 
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ing us with lessons of the absurdity, if not the impiety, of this practice ; in || ing and ghastly distress within the limits of «ization. It surely must 
proof of which we 1aay add that many of the persons who were once so || have thrilled the heart of the beholder with sudden horror. 


| Se emtei ohn SE 








anxious to root up and build upon consecrated grounds, are now at rest in | Dr. Lambert, an eminent French pb~Cian in this city, relates that 
their mouldering, but everlasting, mantles. ‘during his frequent rides through *'© different streets, his attention has 
- ‘almost always been attracted ~ 2€ passed a house where a poor family 

=) —- jlived. The family consisted + @ man and his wife, both rather young, 


. | case, WS little infant smiling in beauty, and 
strirED Actors.—Co - | and the latter good looking, With a : g , 

ee : és » areas hen cought ra elk worm || about ten mae old, He was led to notice them from the appearance of 
fever! and is as busy as a scene shifter in a pantomime raising the morus | content that lived there, and their being frequently on the banquette be- 
multicaulis in Pennsylvania— Wilson, having given over spouting, unless || fore the house. After the fever set in, he still saw them for some days, 


with a watering engine—is bringing forth turnips, cucumbers, and kidney | happy as ususi, but at length he “missed them from the accustomed 
|| place.”—This he did for two days, until on the third, feeling uneasy for 


eee es ae an—ene SS Ta wish is ~~ ~~ me ms wees them he stopped his gig before the house, alighted—rapped at the door. 
ising in Alabama, has shuffled off this mortal coil, and is gone, we trust, |!) one answered: silence was in the mansion. He pushed open the 
to make his first appearance ina new character, and in a better place. ‘door and went in. There lay the husband and the wife on the floor— 
| both dead of the fever, and the former decaying. The child was alive 


7 ee : | with its little arms around the dead mother’s neck, vainly trying to draw 
are Sens ens Reciersn.—Prompt to the dey does this splen- || the sustaining fluid from the breast. Such is “ life in New Orleans.” 

















did Magazine for September reach our sanctum. The first article our eye | 
falls on is another “day” of the “‘ Week in the Woodlands,” by Frank | eh 
Forester. Under this name the author has chosen to disguise his own ; | SUBTERRANEAN NEWS. 
. P ‘ ‘ | 
but so constantly is the enquiry made to us, ‘who writes those beautiful || sy 4 LETTER FROM J. CYPRESS, JUN., AUTHOR OF FIRE ISLANDANA. 
papers ‘’’ that we must entreat the author to give us leave, when next we | Tartarus, Charon, Fanny Wright & Co. 
borrow from the “ Register,” to divulge the secret. These papers are | Dear Editor,—I was reading the fifth book of the neid one afternoon 


written expressly for this magazine, and well deserve the universal admi- || last week, after dinmg magnificently upon roast pig and green peas, when, 


ration they every where excite. This number is beautifully embellished | #lmost imperceptibly, and with a sensation of gradual, languid, pleasant 
|| metamorphosis, I was, in the body, taken out of the body, and transported 


with two engravings of the winners of the Derby and Oaks the present || to the unmonopolized public lands of poetry and classic story. Animal 
year. In the manner of getting up—in the style and finish of all its adorn- | magnetism carried me over the track we flew. Cumea received me, am- 
ments, to say noting of the labour bestowed on the contents and details | bitious pilgrim, seeking safe convoy and a passport for travel through the 
interesting regions that own Pluto for their King. I stood upon the mar- 
| gin of the sacred grove, where grows the golden tree, whose branches are 
|at once the protection-papers and the pilot of the specially favoured living, 
neae |, to the country of ghosts and infernal gods. Mighty enterprise, glorious 

Vixcuoy’s Pattie or Boissy D'Anctas.—This is a very large pic- | riches of glowing incidents! What subterranean treasures shall I glorify 
sittin eh Clit Mit Didtes at Deke We tone | the wondering upper air, if ever I getback! ‘“ Pencillings by the way’ 

ye ary anes : y alii '—* Crayon Sketches”—Trolloping “ inklings” of a jaunt through Tar- 
seen it but once, and were impressed with its excellence in every respect. | tarus during the year 1829! Shade of Aneas, help me to break through 
We commend it to the attention of those fond of the arts, believing they || these cat-briars and blackberry bushes, that guard the entrance to the sa- 


of the subject matter, no magazine ever printed in this country can be 
compared with the Register. 








will find much to admire in a picture commemorating one of the most | cred tree! . : , 
elites sesnen atts Veunds Sievahaiion With this invocation I pressed boldly into the penetralia of the wood. I 
8 ; ||readily discovered the individual who keeps watch over the aureal vege- 
|| table, and expressed to her my desire to go to Hell. My request was re- 


Me. Cuarites Kean.—We learn that this talented young tragedian eet with courtesy, and the trusty watch-woman accompanied her ac- 


will make his first appearance at the National on Monday. We need not | knowledgment of my right to prosecute the jaunt by breaking off and put- 
bespeak for him a kind welcome from a New York audience, for here his |) ''"g into my hand a sister branch of the bough which marshalled the 
merits were first acknowledged and generously encouraged. Since that faoon “igen pra pond ne eg empl Pas shoe 3 venga. 
period Mr. Kean has vigorously pursued the study of his profession, and \ soon y ad 
has won the universal admiration of his countrymen at home. He has | “IT presume, sir, I need not show you the way,” said the civil sybil, 
now returned to us perfected by a diligent practice in the best school, and | “ you New Yorkers are generally familiar with the road ; but if you should 
will be greeted with all the enthusiasm. of friends who fondly prophesied 1 on ee” EE ee Se a ae Se ee ee 
that the talents of the youth would ripen into genius in manhood. | I touched my hat to the .old lady in acknowledgment of the compli- 
PurenoLocy.—Samuel Colman is about publishing an illustrated edi- manny Cea Haver tae eterennes ce sagen tending ng Smee 
| citizens, and bidding her good day, turned to commence my journey. 


tion of Professor Combe’s Lectures, and a history of this popular Science. || Immediately the under brush and matted trees fell apart, disclosing a 


We have never been able to convince ourselves that the time will ever broad avenue of spiral green sward running down into the earth at about 
arrive when the science will be made practically useful. It is a curious | #9 angle of thirty-two and a half degrees. Down this declivity 1 walked, 
study ; and its details amusing to those who have leisure to peruse them |e sees seee-eneenee Ry. @ veNnIRNR penn af sentnpenN semmeation, 
y9 sn : : ; ’| which soon brought me to the boundary of the dusky empire. High, 
and it is to that class of our citizens that this forthcoming work is ad- | higher than sight ; far—farther than thought, stretched the everlasting 
dressed. }walls. Gloomily and fearfully the grand portal frowned before me. The 
<< | gates were swung wide open, but old Cerberus was wide awake, and his 
| three heads were busily occupied in fighting a family quarrel in reference 

PERSONAL NEWS. i a bone which each appeared desirous to appropriate. 
r , saad ._ || The moment he noticed me he saluted me with an ulvlatory recogni- 
a Mr. Van Burrw has been making a tour through the interior of this || tion, which made me somewhat doubt the sufficiency of my nerves for the 
State and along the Lakes. He was expected at Syracuse about the mid- |) journey I had undertaken. I trembled more especially, because in the 
dle of this week. |hurry of my setting out I had neglected to bring with me the customary 
Mr. Cuay arrived at the White Sulphur Springs on the 28th ult. A || *aticum to grease and bribe his jaws. Moreover, one does not like to 
public dinner was tendered him, at which he made an unusually animated | strike a gentleman’s dog, particularly when he is on a visit to him, and 
end eloquent apesch, givhig so steels. ete Social Sastitnteas, the great | unless the brute exhibits decided symptoms of hydrophobia. But the im- 
‘ Bees || petus of my progress was such that there was no time for adjustment of 
safeguard of this Republic: may they never be disturbed by religious or || the difficulty. ‘I must settle this business with Pluto,” said I to myself. 
political dissentions.” I Then I took courage and thought of Hercules, who dragged the cur to 
The Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary of State, having been detained in | earth and back again; and raising my metal, no lightly-loaded weapon, I 
Philadelphia several days by indisposition, left that place on Monday for | 8°! ' oadinese—s Diow st the reshing whelp, which, if it hed been dis- 
_ ye by Pp ’ P y °F || charged in the proper direction, would have probably made him a constel- 
Washington. _— | lation alongside of his brother Sirius. But oh! wonder-working gold ! 


Deatu or Governor Ciarke.—The Frankfort Commonwealth of | the moment that the treasure glittered in his eyes, the three-mouthed 


Tuesday last, says, that James Clarke, Governor of Kentucky, died that | — —— and atts # "ca ate mene the yellow rod, like 
3 ' ‘ , : : . | a skinner before a money-lender at 1-4 before three. 

merge aes — o'clock. Governor Clarke was elected in 1836 ; | “Charge! good dog,” said I, patting his heads successively, to make 

erm Ol service, four years, || sure of his good opinion when I should return; and under these establish- 

' ; , ; (ed terms of friendship, we separated. I soon arrived at the east bank of 

S. S. Prentiss, says the National Intelligencer, has formally accepted | ,),, Styx, where I found innumerable ghosts, walking up and down, and 


the nomination of the Whig party of Mississippi to a seat in the United 1 waiting their turn tocross. The throng at this landing-place reminded 
States Senate, in opposition to R. J. Walker, who is the administration | me of the congregation at the Brooklyn ferry on a race day; only the peo- 


candidate for re-election. } ple were all on foot. My magic passport gained me an easy opening 
| through the multitude, most of whom seemed to be Ethiopians and low 
Lire iy New Orteans.—We find in a paper from that most ill-fated — ‘ bie who sien ue cae a a, ap bay “e a. 
: . F ; 1 ||tance from the river, and a few groups that I particularly noticed appeare 
and afflicted city, the following relation of a created by that terrible by their gestures, and the occasional emphatic words which struck my ear, 
disease which has proved so fatal to its inhabitants. We hope the picture | to be discussing some question about the monopoly of the ferry. The 


is over drawn, fog it chills our hearts to believe there can be such suffer- i doctrine of equal! rights, however, was faithfully regarded,. No exclusive 
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(pov aneeshatti t S SSS C - —L ee 
facilities for entering into the kingdom were allowed. Every candidate | Seeing me melancholy, the old man lit up a good-natured smile.— 
was duly billeted the moment he arrived by the constables of the vestibule, |‘* Come, cheer up,” said he, “ cheer up. What’s the news on Earth? 
and each took turn according to the number of his ticket, without any en- || How do parties get on in America? Glorious country that !—in danger 
quiry made as to property, citizenship, or naturalization : all that was re- | though—terrible danger! Italian Opera —loco focoism — gambling in 
quired was the paying for his ferriage. When J arrived at the brink of the | stocks—Animal Magnetism—French legs—lIrish heads—Maine mill-sites 
sluggish stream, the ferryman had just put out with a cargo of small child- 











|| —Oregon building lots—phrenology—banks—brokers—twig that snapping 
ren. But on the instant he caught a glimpse of the golden rod, he re- | turtle ! What aie your politics ?” 
turned and hurried out his passengers with fierce precipitation, forgetting, “ Mine, Sir? Iam a federal democratic whig republican, of the Loco 
in his haste, to pay back the ferriage he had received. \ Foco genus, conservative species, whole hog in the abstract, and always 

Step in, step in, step in. Welcome to Erebus. Don’t see flesh and | ready to sacrifice personal Opinion to the judicious principles of public 
blood every day. Give us your fist. Where do you hail from? Allow | policy, rightly understood in reference to the individual interests of the 
me to inhale once again the fragrance of that Snuff, snuff—my soul! | citizen. Those are my sentiments, my friend. Permit me to enquire the 
Over! Ov—a—re—no, I beg your pardon, sir. You shall not be annoyed | state of parties in Hell. Do the W higs or Democrats rule the roast _ 
with any of the greasy ghosts. A mere slip of the tongue—my calling. | Excuse the joke ; but that puts me in mind to enquire about the firemen. 
I'll row you over alone with pleasure.” || How does that department vote?” : 

I gave the hand of the veteran mariner a hearty grasp, and at his beckon- | ““O, we have no people to put out fire here. W e don’t admit them.— 
ing, took a seat in the stern-sheets, and off he put. They’re so uncertain. But we've had our own time of it, nevertheless. — 

We had hardly got six yards from the bank, whena familiar voice, a || Pluto has had his hands full. Listen. First up gets a company of specu- 
little way down the stream, assailed my ears with a loud hilloa. I turned | lating ghosts, with not an obolus among them the whole lot of them, and 
at the cry, and to my utter astonishment, saw my old friend Jack Furnace, || whose turn to cross hadn’t come yet, and presents a petition to the throne, 
who had sailed only ten days before for Liverpool, in perfect health, swing- | for an act of incorporation under the title of “ The Salamander Styx 





ing his hands above his head, and shouting. || Bridge, and Acheron Death and Trust Company,” with banking privileges. 
“Mercy! protect us!” cried I. “Jack, is that you? Charon, my || Asthis was got up merely to raise the price of building lots near Colonel 
dear boy, shove back and take him in.” || Tantalus’ pond, which they had bought of Colonel Ixion at a high price 


“That’s contrary to law,” replied the old gentleman. ‘Don’t you see H with their promissory notes, all the loafer ghosts that had sixpence cash in 
his ticket isnumbered 11,251,956? There's a whole army to cross before H their pockets, consulted and kicked. Free Trade and Sinners’ Rights As- 
he can tread my plank.” || sociations were formed in every part of Tartaras. A special committee 

“You will most particularly oblige me, my esteemed friend, if you will, || was sent up-stairs for Fanny Wright. They contrived to get off unob- 
in this single instance, suspend the operation of the provisions of your | served, and the first thing we knew down came the man giantess. The 
charter. ‘That gentleman, whose demise I am thus suddenly called on to | Way she walked over the sulphur was a cautiou, She throttled Cerberus, 
deplore, owes me a very convenient thousand on the result of a discussion || and almost choked him with a copy of the “ Emancipator,” and strode on 
at brag, a fortnight since, and I should be happy to get his order upon his || to the ferry. Seeing me half way across, she dashed into the river, and 
executors or administrators, to piy the amount to me out of his assets. ' came after me like a shark—upset the boat—tumbled me and six old wo: 
Poor Jack! What could have killed him? Indeed, dear Charon, you | men and a young Baptist minister, overboard, mounted the skiff, and scul- 
must take himin. Allow me to present to you this twig of my bough, as led herself ashore. Soon as she landed, she stole away my boat-hook, stuck 
a trifling token of my regard for your friendship, and the firmness of your | Upon Its top her handkerchief, upon which was stamped in indelible red 
adherence to the established usages of you: boat.” || ink, the motto ** Equal Rights and Free Ferries—now and forever, one 

‘Don’t mention this on the other side,” said the old man, thrusting the | and inseparable.” ‘The ghosts turned pale, Acheron boiled, ‘Tartarus 
argument into his pantaloons’ pocket, with some rapidity; at the same ‘trembled. Pluto came out, and took off his hat, mistaking her for Miner- 
time bending and pretending to fix a thole-pin and backing water. ‘Old | Va, Ona spree. Yielding to the divine afflatus which possessed her, he 
Minos would have me indicted, if he were to find out that in a single case | followed her into a.convenient spe/unca, and gave her audience. Here 
bribery and corruption had made me lose sight of the equal rights of the she raised the watchword cry of “ Reform,” and demanded that he should 
ghosts. I should certainly be turned out of office.” || abandon his Pagan notion of devotion to a single wife, and that she should 

Jack jumped in about mid-ship, and, ghost as he was, nearly swamped || be made queen of Hell, No. 2. Aschalaphus standing by, ran off, on hear- 
the rickety craft with his irregular weight. He was fat, puffed, and, || ing the negotiation, and told Prosperine. Then there was the Devil to 
strange for a shade, red-faced, and worse and worse, was evidently ine- || Pay. Pros. started, in a rage, and brought out the Fates and Fr cies, and 
briated. His marvellous appearance excited very natural enquiry. His | rushed to the rescue of monogamy. Did you ever see women fight '!— 
story was soon told. He and the captain, crew, and passengers of the || Snakes! such a row! The people in Elysium heard it, and came rushing 
vessel he had sailed in, had just got down from the bed of the Atlantic |in. Socrates, and Adam Smith, Pluto, and Malthus flew to the rescue, 
Ocean. On the tenth day out, at 4 A.M., sea time, they ran upon a | With cries of ** turn her out! turn her out!” “ Order! Order!” sung out 
mountain of ice floating under water, and in five minutes after, in a brisk | Pluto; but no more order could be had than on the last night of a session 
flaw, foundered and went to the bottom. Jack was at his wine at the || of Congress when Wise is speaking. Puff—puff—it’s hot.” 
time, when he was quite as _unpleasantly as unexpectedly called upon to ||“ Well; how did you finally succeed in getting her out t” 
change his liquor. Jack’s inclination always did use to be in favour of || “‘ I can’t say, my dear boy. Her ascent was as mysterious as her ad- 
drinking many bumpers, rather than to submit to a single glass of brine. || vent. Both immense. Some think she’s here yet.” 


I could not, therefore, help saying to him, that it must have been rather |_ I am interrupted, my dear Editor. If you don’t hear from below before, 
mortifying to be subjected to the punishment imposed upon people who I will tell you the rest of the adventure, next time I write. Please con- 
want to keep sober, while he was giving unchallengable evidence of his | sider this letter private. Yours truly, J.C., Jr. 








determination to get drunk. My suggestion did not seem to find favour | 
with my (now) fellow-passenger, and former fellow-sinner. 
“No post mortem reflections, Jerry,” said Jack, mournfully ; ‘“you’re | Massacre at St. Dominco.—The editors of the Star have had the 
not Coroner :—it’s a bad business—bad—bad. I’m very penitent. Cut | good fortune to have intrusted to them, a very valuable manuscript touch- 
Se: eed notice to quit—unhouselled—unanointed !— What i ing a period of Provincial History highly important at the present time. 
“I’m not dead, Jack; I’m on a voyage of discovery—playing Or- | It is thus noticed by that print :— he 
pheus. Though I don’t mean to pick up a wife here. By the bye—do || An aged gentleman—a citizen of the United States, but a Frenchman 
you remember that thousand? Can’t you give me an order on your Exe- || by birth—has placed in our hands, for publication, if desired, and a work 
cutors 7” |, of thrilling interest it is, his personal narrative of the horrid events occur- 
“No money, Jerry—no money. Bursted. I'll give you a deed, when |Ting in one district only in St. Domingo, under the tyrant Dessaline. It 
we get across, for my New Brighton speculation, and my City Lots in | has every mark of authenticity, and the character of the author is a guar- 
Kimakewahamaya. Have you got sucha thing as an obolus about you, | antee for the truth and fidelity of the work. We wish every abolitionist 
to pay this old cock? what's that? Gold! by Jove! I hav’nt seen such a ||could read it, and see what the result was of that foul conspiracy to de- 
piece of bullion for——” And here my dear friend sprang up and dashed || stroy the white inhabitants of that Island, and place the rathless blacks in 





at my magic branch. || possession of the government ; and reflect how far religion and humanity 
Sit down—sit down—you’ll upset us—you’ll be overboard ;” cried our || can be advanced by causing such results in our own country. 
oarsman. But the caution came too late. Our whiffling skiff shivered The author, after detailing the early history of St. Domingo—its wealth 


quick from larboard to starboard, dipping her gunnels into the water, and ‘and fertility, the happy condition of its inhabitants, the war between 
Jack lost his feet, and then there was a splash, and the waters of the Styx | France and England, and the measures of Great Britain, proceeds to de- 
closed over the head of my unfortunate debtor. || scribe the events of the revolution. 
“There he goes. Sarved him right. Just as I expected,” remarked | 
the philosophic boatman, as he kept pulling on. | 
“Stop! stop! Charon, back water! the man will be drowned !” | A SKETCH. 
| 
| 





“Drowned, will he? He was drowned this morning. That’s three From the Correspondence of the N. Y. American. 

kinds of liquor he’s been in to-day ;” and the grim ferryman grinned. | George D. Prentice was one of the most buoyant, witty, daring bovs, 
‘“‘ But he has’nt secured my debt. What will become of him?” | that New London county ever reared. He could beat all his school-fel- 
“‘ Go to the bottom, to be sure. Here’s where I generally lose such || lows in a race, and fling, in a wrestling match, the most brawny youngster 


fellows. Just half way from shore. Call it ‘ half seas over hole.’ Grand | in Griswold. He was equally agile and peerless as a scholar. At the 


place for eels.” head of his glass in Brown University, he not only mastered all the pre- 

‘“‘ But my venerable Remex, consider my deep interest in his fate.— || scribed studies, but surveyed the whole field of English literature ; espe- 
Consider my thousand dollars. Can’t you get him up? How deep | cially the poets. One of his classmates told me, that, repeat to him a 
is it 2” || line of Byron, and he would catch it, and recite pages of the poet with 


“« Never went down to see. Don’t fret. He can’t exundise for as || astonishing rapidity. He was graduated, not only the best scholar, but the 
many years as he owes you dollars. When the time comes, he’ll float | best wrestler in college. 


ashore t’other side, and take his trial with the ghosts of people who have || Mr. Prentice holds one of the most racy pens in America, and wonder- 
never been buried. Don’t you know it’s the law that people that an’t | fully versatile in its powers. His wit is like the jet d’eau—his taste as 
buried can’t cross the Styx for a thousand years?” || exquisite as the tints of the rainbow—his strength like the Ohio rolling 


I remembered the statute as quoted by divers of the poets, and yiel ded || down the Louisville rapids, At will, his irony gashes like a cleaver, or 
to the necessity of its requisitions, || pierees like @ lancet. He can dash in the skull of an opponegt with» 
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Che Corsair. 





gnarled maul, or draw his heart’s blood with as polished a rapier as ever 
gleamed. His political jokes snap upon their prey like a steel trap, and 
occasionally, their coarse teeth tear rather than cut the flesh; while his 
argumentative essays are like the unsheathed broadsword. He can impart 
to his productions, at pleasure, an uncommonly high finish. No work 
in our country has finer passages than are found in his life of Clay; and 
some of his sketches in the New England Weekly Review, are as chaste 
and gushing in their tenderness, as a mother’s love. Looking at him as 
the wild, joking, wrestling law student, playing Falstaff in the Merry 
Wives, before an audience in his native town, to their infinite amusement ; 
or, dashing to the ground, under echoing plaudits, in three successive 
struggles, old M———, whose fame in sports of the ring was the terror of 
the “‘ General Musters ”’ for miles around—you would never dream he was 
the author of those touching lines, ‘‘ My Mother’s Grave,” now breathing 
their pathos over the pages of,the periodicals. 








A Promisine Youne Docror.—The following anecdote, related by Dr. 
Moore, affords a tine specimen of the inferences that are formed, and prac- 
tice that is directed by mere empirical experience. ‘ A French student of 
medicine lodged in the same house, in London, with a man in a fever.— 
This poor man was continually teased by the nurse to drink, though he 
nauseated the insipid liquids that were presented to him. At last, when 
she was more importunate than usual, he whispered in her ear, ‘ For 
God’s sake bring me a salt herring, and I will drink as much as you 
please.’ The woman indulged him in his request ; he devoured the her- 
ring, drank plentifully, underwent a copious perspiration, and recovered.— 


| has been elicited from the press would have driven from the boards one 
| of less nerve, or less determined to convince the public that though she 
| may not be a Siddons or a Kemble, she feels conscious of possessing ta- 
| lents equal to the personation of the gentler characters of the Drama. We 
| confess, however, we are apprehensive that even though she should 
| achieve this point, her success would not be attended with any important 


. ; 
|| results. The Park audiences have been so long accustomed to have their 


tastés indulged for the highest walks, bothin Tragedy and Comedy, that 
| they have become most fastidious, and seem to have no relish for the less 
ambitious personations. The Kembles—Miss Phillips, and Miss Tree, 
are so fresh in the memories of the old friends of this house that they turn 
! away, almost with disgust, from any thing short of their peerless enact- 
|ments. We think it is not that Miss Maywood is unequal to a very credit- 
| able personation of the parts she attempts that she is not more highly ap- 
|| preciated, but that her advisers have very injudiciously subjected her to 
! the most trying and fatal comparisons, by encouraging her to follow in the 
very foot-prints of those whose exquisite and finished performances can 
never be forgotten. - 
| The spirits of the Park audiences have been kept up during the week 
| by Mr. Ranger, who took the town so much by surprise on his first ap- 
|| pearance. He has great advantage in playing a character entirely new, 
| and deserves high commendation as the author of the play. It is de- 
| lightful to see the French gentleman fitly represented, though even in this 
humorous production the virtues and nobleness of feeling exhibited, suffer 








The French student inserted this aphorism in his journal ‘ A salt herring |) sadly from the broken language in which the ingenuous foreigner ex- 
cures an Englishman in his fever.’ On his return to France he prescribed | presses himself. The laugh is irresistible, though the eye is brimming 
the same remedy to the first patient in fever to whom he was called. The with tears. On his benefit Mr. Ranger assumed a second character, which 


patient died ; on which the student inserted in his journal the following | 
caveat :—‘ N. B. Though a salt herring cures an Englishman it kills a 
Frenchman. 

Sir S. Garra—Many amusing anecdotes are recorded of this eminent } 
poet and physician. On one occasion, when he met the members of the | 
celebrated Kit-kat Club, he declared that he must soon be gone, having | 
many patients to attend ; but on some excellent wine being placed on the | 
table, and the conversation becoming interested and animated, the doctor | 
soon forgot his professional engagements. His friend Sir Richard Steel, 
however, thought it his duty to remina the doctor of his poor patients. 
Garth immediately pulled out his list upon which were fifteen names. | 
“It is no great matter whether I see them to-night or not,” said he, “ for| 
nine of them have such bad constitutions, that all the physicians in the | 
world can’t save them; and the other six have such good constituticns | 


that all the physicians in the world can’t kill them.” 








ALLEGED INsuLT To THE QueEN.—The individual who is accused of 
having offered an insult to her Majesty in Hyde Park, on the 17th ult. 
has forwarded a copy of a letter, which he states he has addressed to the 
Queen, denying in the most positive and solemn terms having been guilty 
of the offence imputed. The writer, after some introductory remarks, 
says “I had advanced before your Most Gracious Majesty, and did not dis- 
cover the fact until apprised by one of the grooms (James Light), who 
acted as one of the outriders. On his announcement that the Queen was 
behind, my utmost efforts were used to keep at a respectful distance ; my 
horse was unruly, and, but for the indecent conduct of James Light, I 
should have succeeded in effectually removing myself. He rode furiously 
up to me, and took hold of my horse’s reins, and did all in his power to 
unhorse me, without the slightest provocation; but for this I should have 
vanished from your Majesty’s presence before anything unpleasant could 
have occurred.” 

Tue Lirce Yorksuire Estates.—Sir Belingham Graham’s fine es- 
tate in the North Riding of Yorkshire, called Nunnington, including two 
thousand six hundred acres of rich land, and a rental of four thousand 
four hundred pounds a year, was sold by Mr. George Robins, on Saturday, 
for one hundred and fifty thousand guineas, the timber subject to the usual 
valuation. The recent discussion upon the propriety of altering the Corn- 
laws has through the season evidently had its influence ; in the present 
case it should seem that the idle notion of ruining the agricultural interest 
has ceased to be entertained any longer. Mr. Rutson of the county of 
York, is the buyer. Thisis the third large estate in Yorkshire that has 
recently changed hands through the instrumentality of Mr. George Ro- 





bins, viz. :— 
The Ribston, for 180,000 guineas ; 
The Whitwell, for 101,500 guineas ; and lastly, 
The Nunnington, for 150,000 guineas. 


Che Theatre. 


THE PARK. 
We cannot withhold the expression of our admiration of Miss May- 
wood’s moral courage and perseverance. Much less disapprobation than 








he played admirably well. 

The great guns are to be fired on Monday at “ both your houses,” and 
it is quite puzzling to some of our friends, who rejoice in first appear- 
ances, how they shall contrive to witness both. We will tell them. They 
should go to the National and see Mr. Kean make his bow, and through 
the first act, then rush down to the Park and listen an hour, then back 
again to the National to witness the last act of the tragedy. In this way 
they will be able to tell their friends, on Tuesday morning, how the war 
gets on—how Mr.-Kean has improved—how the Singers warbled their 
first notes ; and make a pretty fair estimate of the relative forces and the 
issue of the campaign. 


THE NATIONAL. 

Without any excitement or noise the houses have continued good ever 
since the opening of this theatre. The admirers of no actor living are 
so true and unflinching as those who night after night crowd to see Mr. 
| Forrest. The charm seems irresistible with many. They never tire, and 
| so strongly do they associate the language of the different characters with 
the actual sentiments of the man, one not unfrequently hears Mr. For- 
rest quoted as having said this and that, when in fact it is only some strong 
expression or striking idea of the author whose hero he has been repre- 
senting. After going through nearly all the characters in which he is 
most admired, and repeating many of them, Mr. Forrest on Wednesday 
evening introduced Mr. Bulwer’s Drama of Richelieu, playing the part of 
the wiley Cardinal This play has been repeatedly pronounced a closet 
play, but judging from the effect it produced on its first representation it 
| must be considered but very little inferior to the Lady of Lyons in its 
aptitude for the stage, and its superior in dignity of action, and in permit- 
ting the general effect to be much enhanced by the splendour of court 
scenes and courtly costumes, Mr. Forrest was eminently successful in 
his part, and carried the play through most triumphantly. Fortunately 
the interest is centered in the one character, else we apprehend the play 
would have come halting off, for the support afforded in the minor parts 
was not particularly calculated to sustain the interest or give efficiency to 
their respective characters. On Thursday Richelieu was repeated, and 
we have listened to nothing from the stage for years that we liked so well. 
The illusion to us was complete. Mr. Forrest never played better, we 
think, never as well. The physical man is entirely concealed or subdued, 
and the spectator sees nothing but the workings of an acute and power- 
ful mind, masterly portrayed by the author, and still more masterly 
wrought out by the actor. We have ever thought that Mr. Forrest’s Lear 
was his best personation of Shakspeare’s heroes. Hereafter we shall 
rank his Richelieu at the head of all his characters. It would be difficult 
to say in a breath how it happens, that a person, gifted beyond all his con- 
temporaries with extraordinary physical power and muscular develope- 
ments, should be enabled to assume an old man’s part, and bear it off with 
all its characteristics in a manner to create the most complete illusion in 
the minds of all beholders. Yet so it is. Nothing that Mr. Forrest ever 
did is better than whole passages of Richelieu—a man worn out and en- 
feebled by age and a life of great vicissitude, though not older than 57 
perhaps. 

We congratulate both Mr. Forrest and the Lessee on the success of this 
| new play. To each of them is the author greatly indebted, and could he 
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have witnessed the finished personation and the very complete and superb 
getting up of this play, he could scarcely have withheld his grateful ac- 
knowledgments. 


—_—_— 


NIBLO’S. 


We ran into the garden on Tuesday evening to satisfy ourselves that | 


our conjectures were correct, that is, that there has been no falling 
off in the houses nor the attractions. There we found Burton diverting 
a house crammed to the ceiling, and displaying more fashion and beauty 
than we have seen at either Theatre during the season. Our citizens 
visit the garden to be amused and to laugh to their heart’s content, and 
be assured as long as Burton can breathe he will let off his jokes and ear- 
icature oddities till the welkin rings with bursts of laughter. 





GRAND TOURNAMENT AT EGLINTOUN CASTLE. 


The grand tournament at Eglintoun Castle will take place on the 28th 


of August, and we understand that the list of knights and esquires ex- 
ceeds the number originally intended. The tilting and other chivalrous 


sports will eccupy three days. The procession to the lists leaves the | 
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| gusta and Mary of Cambridge, and upwards of 3,500 persons of distine- 
tion. On each side of the ground were elevated benches for the accom- 
| modation of the spectators. At the extreme end were three tents, where 
|the Knights were equipped. Atthe opposite end a marquee was erected 
| for the Royal Family and principal Nobility. The ground was furnished 
with a barrier, and all the other appurtenances of the ancient tilting-yard. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by the Princesses Augusta 
|| and Mary of Cambridge, arrived shortly before four, attended by Baron 
| Knesbeck and the Hon. Miss Kerr. Her Royal Highness was received 
| by the Earl of Eglintoun, Earl of Wilton, &c. The practice then com- 
|menced with running at the Quintain. The Hon. Captain Gage, Lord 
'Glenlyon, Viscount Alford, the Hon. Captain Maynard, &c., greatly dis- 
| tinguished themselves by the force of their attacks. Viscount Alford and 
| Lord Glenlyon received falls during the afternoon. The young Marquess 

of Worcester, who very successfully pierced the oranges with his spear, 

| through his horse shying, was thrown, but was not hurt. At a quarter to 
| six, the Marshal of the es (Lord Gage) made the subjoined proclama- 
| tion, preparatory to the Earl of Eglintoun and Viscount Alford entering 
the lists :— 

“‘ No Knight to ride more than three courses with the same opponent, in 
which advantage of any kind gained twice by the same lance decides the 
|| victory ; so that if these be gained in the two first, the victory is decided, 
|| as in heats at a race. 

“‘N.B,—In default of other advantages gained in any course, the judge 











Castle about noon of each day, and will comprise the knights, their | will decide for the atteint made nearest to the centre of the shield. 


esquires and retainers, the king of the lists and the lord of the tournament, | 


“It is expressly ordered by the Earl of Eglintoun, and must be distinctly 


the queen of beauty, and the other principal personages who will figure in | understood by each Knight upon engaging to run a course, that he is to 
this revival of the glories of other days. The encampments of the | strike his opponent on no other part than the shield; and that an atteint 
knights, strictly copied from ancient authorities, and painted in the colours, || made elsewhere will be adjudged foul, and the match forfeited. 


and decked with the emblazoned banners and crests of their martial occu- 


pants, will be an interesting sight; and when the Gothic galleries sur- | 


“ Particular attention is most earnestly requested to be paid to this in- 
junction, for the general good credit of the proposed tournament, as any 


rounding the lists are crowded with the beauty and fashion of the three | untoward accident might throw discredit upon it, or even prevent its ever 


kingdoms, and the steel-clad champions rush to the encouter, we can | 


easily imagine the splendour of the spectacle. The sports will be con- | 
cluded with banquets, balls, and masques, given to the assembled élite 
by the noble holder of the festival. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke | 
and Duchess of Cambridge are likewise expected to be guests of Lord | 
Eglintoun during the tournament, with many amongst the most distinguish- 
ed of our own and foreign noblesse, in gorgeous costumes of the middle 
ages. The Ayrshire Archers, headed by their Captain, Claude Alexander, 
Esq., clad in a brilliant and characteristic costume, will muster in great 
force, and add to the attraction of the spectacle. 

The most splendid and magnificent specimen of ancient armour, to be | 
worn on this interesting occasion, is generally considered to be that re- 
cently brought from the armoury of the baronial hall of Hylton Castle, 
near Sunderland, Durham. This princely and gorgeous suit is made of | 
pure Milan steel, burnished blue, decorated with gold studs or rivets, | 
curiously inlaid with the same costly metal, and elaborately wrought in | 
arabesque. ‘The casques or helmets alone weigh nearly 40 lbs., and the | 
bars of the vizor are of solid gold. This war-like specimen of the olden | 
time is in beautiful preservation, and is said to have cost 1000 guineas | 
nearly 500 years ago, when it was worn by the then Baron of Hylton at | 
the victorious battle of Cressy. The total expenses of this grand and | 
chivalric display will, it is supposed, exceed £50,000. | 

The chief knights at present are Lords Eglintoun, Craven, Hillsborough, | 
Alford, Cassilis, the Marquess of Waterford, Sir Francis Hopkins, the 
Hon. Mr. Gage, the Hon. Captain Maynard, the Hon. Edward Jer- 
ningham. Amongst the esquires are the Hon. Captain Macdonald, Capt. 
Beresford, and Captain Purvis. Prince Louis Bonaparte will also enter 
the lists. 

The renown of the expected tournament about to be he!d in Scotland, 
has reached Paris, and creates a certain interest in a people once so cele- | 
brated for their belles joutes et hauts faits d’armes. It is said that Lord | 
Eglintoun descends in a direct line from Roger de Mundegumbrie (the 
which name has degenerated into Montgomery), who followed the Duke | 
of Normandy to England at the time of the Conquest. A member of this | 
family returned to settle in France in the beginning of the reign of Frencis | 
the First; and his son John de Montgomery, better known under the | 
name of Captain de Lorges, was renowned for his address in all bodily ex- | 
ercises, which, however, did not prevent his wounding Francis the First | 
in a sort of mock fight, on the forehead, with a lighted brand. The son | 
of this gentleman, Gabriel de Montgomery, also a great lover of all tilts 





and tournaments, had the misfortune, in an affair of this kind, to wound | 


mortally Henry the Second, who tilted with him. After several anxious } 


and restless years, the consequence of his involuntary regicide, he was 
taken in 1574 and imprisoned in one of the towers of the Conciergerie, | 
which for a long time bore his name, and was beheaded by order of Ca-' 
therine de Medicis, who thus revenged the death of her husband, twenty- | 
four years after his death. It is singular enough, that after more than two | 


centuries which have elapsed since this event, a descendant of Gabriel de || 


Montgomery should have thus preserved this taste for tournaments and 

chivalric sports. It is said that a high personage intends to leave France, | 
if possible, to be present ; if so, it is to be desired that the descendant of | 
the Montgomerys may have inherited the awkwardness of his ancestors ; 
and the Prince Louis Napoleon would also do well to look to himself, see- 
ing his pretensions to the throne of France, the Montgomerys being rather 
unlucky in their tilts with and before kings. 


Each knight is to choose a lady, whose colors he is to wear, and whose | 


superiority he is to maintain before all lovers, native or foreign, known o 
unknown, proving the old adage that— 
“* None but the brave deserve the fair.” 





LAST REHEARSAL, 
July 20. 


The tournament is at present the engrossing subject of conversation in | 


taking place, by force of law or public opinion. 

“No Knight can be permitted to ride without having on the whole of 
his tilting pieces. 

*‘Lances of equal length, substance, and quality, as far as can be seen, 
will be delivered to each Knight, and none others will be allowed. 

Gage, Marshal of the Lists.” 

A flourish of trumpets announced the readiness of the noble combat- 
ants. The Earl of Eglintoun wore a costly suit of brass armour. From 

the crest which surmounted his helmet proceeded a plume of blue and 
yellow feathers. His horse was richly caparisoned with blue satin and 
|cloth of gold. Viscount Alford was cased in a magnificent suit of polish- 
|ed steel. His Lordship’s horse was also caparisoned with blue and white 
‘cloth. Both Knights, having made their devoir before the bevy of noble 
| dames in the principal pavillion, took up their positions. The herald then 
| sounded a charge, and the Knights rushed to the encounter; but the pass 
| was made without damage. After a slight pause the noble Lords again 
rushed forward, the lance of the Earl of Eglintoun slightly touching the 
| passe-guarde of his adversary. In the next course the Earl of Eglintoun 
| struck the passe-guarde of his opponent, and the concussion splintered his 
jlance. In the next course Viscount Alford came full upon the passe- 
| guarde of the Earl of Eglintoun with such force as to shiver his lance in- 
| to several pieces. After this course the noble Knights dismounted and 
| retired to their respective tents to unarm. The Hon. Captain Gage and 
| Lord Glenyon next entered the lists, but owing to the untractable disposi- 
| tion of Mr. Gage’s charger, after several fruitless attempts the contest 
| was givenup. Viscount Powerscourt, Mr. Balfour, Lord Drumlanrig, Mr. 
| Cavendish, &c., were riding in the lists. Earl Craven, who was present, 
| wore a superb coat of steel, ornamented with gold elaborately wrought in 
| arabesque. 

The Duke of Beaufort was to have been “ King of the Tournament,” 
but we understand the Earl of Errol is to occupy that single post. Lady 
| Seymour is to be the “ Queen of Beauty.” ‘The name of the individual 
| who is to be L’Inconnu (the unknown Knight) is, of course, a secret at 
| present. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Perhaps a knowledge of the world, in the ordinary acceptation of the 


| Phrase, may mean nothing more than a knowledge of conventionalisms, 


|| or a familiarity with the forms and ceremonies of society. This, of course, 


is of easy acquisition, when the mind is once bent upon the task. The 
| practice of the small proprieties of Jife to a congenial spirit, soon ceases 
| to be a study ; it rapidly becomes a mere habit, or an untroubled and un- 
erring instinct. This is always the case, when there is no sedentary 
labour by the midnight lamp to produce an ungainly stoop in the shoulders, 
| and a conscious defect’of grace and pliancy in the limbs; and when there 
| is no abstract thought or poetic vision to dissipate the attention, and blind 
| us to the trivial realities that are passing immediately around us. Some 
, degree of vanity and a perfect self-possession are absolutely essential ; 


| but high intellect is only an obstruction. Men whose heads are little bet- 


| ter than a pin’s have rendered themselves extremely acceptable in well- 


‘| dressed circles. There are some who seem born for the boudoir and the 
‘| ball-room, while others are as little fitted for fashionable society, as a fish 


'is for the open air and the dry land. They who are more familiar with 


‘books than with men, cannot look calm and pleased when their souls are 
inwardly perplexed. The almost venial hypocrisy of politeness, is the 
| more criminal and disgusting in their judgment, on account of its diffi- 
| culty to themselves, and the aw ease with which it appears to be 
, adopted by others. The loquacity of the forward, the effeminate affecta- 
, tion of the foppish, and the sententiousness of shallow gravity, excite a 
| feeling of contempt and weariness that they have neither the skill nor the 
inclination to conceal. 


A recluse philosopher is unable to return a simple salutation without 


the fashionable circles. Saturday last was the last day of rehearsal, wen | betraying his awkwardness and uneasiness to the quick eye of a man of 


the gardens of the Eyre Arms Tavern were honoured by the presence of 
their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Au- 


, the world. He exhibits a ludicrous mixture of hunanity and pride. He 


is indignant at the assurance of others, and is mor ified at his own timidi- 
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- Che Corsair. 
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ty. He is vexed that he should suffer those whom he feels to be his in- 
feriors to enjoy a temporary superiority. He is troubled that they should 
be able to trouble him, and ashamed that they should make him ashamed. 
Such a man, when he enters into society, brings all his pride, but leaves 
his vanity behind him. Pride allows our wounds to remain exposed, and 
makes them doubly irritable ; but vanity, as Sancho says of sleep, seems 
to cover a man all over as with a cloak. A contemplative spirit cannot 
concentrate his attention on minute and uninteresting ceremonials, and a 


sense of unfitness for society makes the most ordinary of its duties a pain- || 


ful task. There are some authors who would rather write a quarto volume 
in praise of woman, than hand a fashionable lady to her chair. 

The foolish and formal conversation of polite life, is naturally uninter- 
esting to the retired scholar, but it would, perhaps, be less objectionable if 
he thought he could take a share in it with anv degree of credit. He has 
not the feeling of calm and unmixed contempt; there is envy and irrita- 
tion in his heart. He cannot despise his fellow creatures, nor be wholly 
indifferent to their good opinion. hatever he may think of their man- 
ners and conversation, his uneasiness evinces that he does not feel alto- 
gether above, or independent of, them. No man likes to seem unfit for 
the company he is in. At Rome every man would be a Roman. 
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THE “ PETIT CHATEAU.” 


Paris, July, 1839. 

Whit was called in 1822 “ La Société du Petit Chateau” exists no 
more. July 1830 has scattered the last vestiges of this illustrious little 
coterie, formed in the first years of the restored monarchy. Ht partly 
consisted of the pure nobility recalled by the Empire, but which had never 
joined the new Court, and had never acknowledged it by its presence at 
the chateau of the Tuileries. The elite of the great houses of France 
hailed the restored Royalty with the utmost sympathy, it enthusiastically 
believed in the Restoration, and viewed it as the realization of all its wishes 
and hopes ; but it was soon undeceived. The Tuileries admitted any de- 


votedness, however grotesque, and every hatred, however unintelligent.— | 
The white cockade coveted everything. It was then that the ‘“ So- | 
ciété du Petit Chateau” separated not from the Court, but from the over- | 


flowing provincial nobility. It had its assemblies, selected its members, 
and was fastidious in its elections. ‘The excluded avenged themselves by 
giving it the name which it still retains. ‘To obtain access to this privi- 
jeged circle it was not enough to prove one’s noble blood ; talent and dis- 
tinction must also be proved. ‘Thus, and it is remarkable, the illustrious 
servants of the Empire obtained free admittance, while they were pre- 
scribed at the Tuileries, and the recently revived monarchy shunned the 
phantom of the preceding reign, like Banquo’s ghost. 


; The elect met at the Countess de Greffulhe’s, who lent her small house | 


and delightful park. ‘The park has since sustained the fate of all human 
things ; it has been sold, divided, and of a last fragment destructive spe- 
culation has made a public garden—Tivoli; but, in better times, what 
youth, what beauty, gathered under its shades ! 

To be admitted at Madame de Greffulhe’s was an honour which few 
could pretend to. It was necessary to prove more than a pedigree. The 
“* Petit-Chateau” Society seemed desirous of imparting a new life to aris- 
tocracy, and of selecting youth, beauty, and merit, for its elements. Real 
French society promised to rise again from its bosom. It was a charming 
intimacy, replete with elegance and delicacy ; an easy, felicitous, and witty 
conversation, in which none held the sceptre, but to which all contributed. 
In 1825 the society was already gradually disseminating. Time, the march of 
affairs, the Court itself which had been purified and had dropped, as it drag- 
ged it along, its antiquated tail of nobility, and a thousand other causes, 
impaired the unity of the “ Petit Chateau,” and broke through the first 
traditions of the circle. 

At that period of its decline a man shone in it whose exquisite amabilité 
was a general theme. Nothing was spoken of but the perfect good taste 
of his manners ; the prettiest mouths uttered his praise; he was held up 
as a pattern to all such as might hope to succeed one day in the world ; he 
was at the same time the inimitable model, and one to be imitated. That 
man, who had already somewhat passed the extreme limits of youth, re- 
mained not the less a votary in the delicate service of beauty. His ccm- 
pliant worship, his charming attentions, had retained something of the good 
age. His aim of every moment seemed to be to please the women, and 
it must be owned that success completely rewarded his efforts. It is not 


surprising, for he had, besides a noble igure, charming manners, and all | 


that constitute the man of distinction. With his perfect good taste and 
shrewd penetration he had full well understood that he must not shine, nor 
dazzle ; that there is in such transient success something that ruffles the 
self-love of others, something which he who applauds never forgives. To 
show off and make a parade of one’s wit, to thrust oneself forward, to at- 
tract attention upon oneself, is a bad calculation. He knew it so well that 
he was constantly stealing away. He had the art of vanishing a propos 
that he might leave the vanity of others in possession of the field. Never 
did you think yourself wittier than when he propped the conversation ; 
how is it possible not to think the manadorable in whose company we are 
most pleased with our own intellect ! He was a marvellous good listener. 
His complaisance was ever ready ; words came of themselves upon your 
lips merely from finding themselves so obligingly listened to ; only, whilst 
he seemed to follow the conversation, it was he who directed it, who sea- 
sonably revived it, brought it back to its ground, restored it to you with- 
out showing himself, stopping at the precise point where you would re- 
sume it, and never going beyond lest he should be perceived. It was, 
above all, with women that his fascination was complete; he had with 
them the same manner of proceeding, the same carefulness and affability, 


but still more dexterity. ‘To lend oneself to some light chat, play on | 


words, talk of balls and concerts, know of a ribbon or a fashion, is the field 
of a common way of pleasing ; by it one may be agreeable, but he does 
not acquire aname. He had guessed more shrewdly : his condescension 
would rise to an ingenious flattery, and he would impart to conversation a 
peculiar charm by giving it a serious turn, Thus he would willingly soar 
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/with a young and pretty woman to the abstract height of politics. What 
'a glory to dwell with a statesman upon the great questions which agitate 
Europe? He would freely develope the knowledge he possesses; he 
| spoke with confidence, which was tacitly to declare that he felt himself to 
be understood. Add to this the marvellous science of leading ideas, help- 
ing to elicit them, guessing them bofore they are expressed, supplying 
‘them with words, gathering them on the lip, and you have the secret of 
his success. How many women have deemed themselves blue-stockings 
in such conversations! If this portrait be at all correct, the reader must 
|have already named Count Mole. 
|| But to return to the Societe du Petit Chateau, as already said, it has 
dispersed. Some of its fair members have made peace with the new dy- 
‘nasty. Most of them keep aloof fromthe Tuileries and persevere in their 
‘estrangement. The Countess de S$ receives mixed society in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. Madame de G , her sister, who does not adhere 
to the house of Orleans, keeps up her Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. She is just now a few leagues off at her pretty villa. Her house is 
the last refuge of French hospitality ; ber table awaits her friends, who go 
\and dine at Aulnay uninvited. Madame de N has inherited an im- 
_mense fortune. Her house is talked offas the best monéée in Paris, her 
|| dinners being matchless, and combining English comforts with the elegant 
} samptuousness of France. The Duchess de G resides at Versailles, 
' where she watches over the education of her children with a mother’s eye ; 
‘but time has not advanced for her. We beheld her the other day at the 
‘Opera; she is still the same woman who shone with so much splendour 
in Paris and London; nothing has changed, save that to days of fetes 
land pleasure have succeeded days of calmness and repose. Indeed, when 
| we reflect that it is fifteen years ago, we would persuade ourselves that we 
are dreaming. Ye who remember the bright days of L must recol- 
‘lect all those ladies who played comedy. ‘Those times are no more. Ma- 
‘dame de M leads a retired life, and is scarcely to be seen in the 
|world. Whither have ye flown all ye other lovely ornaments of the Petit 
| Chateau ? 




















ONE OF THE HEADS OF THE PEOPLE. 
The Young Lord of the nineteenth century isa much less enviable per- 

son than the a Lord of fifty years ago. If he be the firstborn, with 
|allthe advantage of that happy state, the task set him by the hard and 
| grudging spirit of the age, is far more irksome, far more difficult, than that 
/conned by his grandfather. His title as a title has not the weight it had ; 
it has lost, too, something of the music of its ring upon the leather ears 
(of a utilitarian generation. Hard times for Young Lords, when they may 
| not leisurely saunter along the path of worldly honour, lest their heels be 
| wounded by the advancing toes of the viler orders ! 
Time was when the lord exalted genius; when the poet was a literary 
'serf, and wore the collar of the nobleman. The bard of high fancies, 
mew aspirations, was protected by the rank of nobility, and the bay, it 
| was thought, could only flourish near the strawberry leaves. The poet 
| had succeeded the household jester, and was considered the especial pro- 
|perty of the patron. His lordship’s name was to be held a potent and 
| wondrous idol in the dedication page of the bard, who was to kneel and 
|duck beneath, and to utter a strange jargon of idolatry and self abase- 
|ment. The poet was to clasp his hands in worship of the rewarding ge- 
/nius, and his lips, touched with Apollo's fire, were to kiss the dust from 
the shoe-leather of his literary life-giver. ‘The sacrifices paid to the Ape 
'| with the Golden Tooth are harmless ceremonies to the offerings of genius 
| rendered, within the last hundred years, to the patron-lord. Genius, how- 
| ever, no longer wears the livery of the nominally great, and the lord, the 
}mere lord, has lost his hymning bondsman. 

| Fhe Young Lord of the present time (we mean the fortunate first-born) 
|| stripped as he is of many of the sweet prerogatives of a former age, has 
| still a deal of good provided for him by the gods. Though his title has 
;/not the same music, the like note of terror in its sound, that by turns de- 
| lighted and awe-struck the vassals of other days, there are still broad 
| lands, waving forests, inexhaustible mines, all in perspective his. Though 
| he may have the ears of Midas, still he shall have his wealth; end if he 
|| may not, like his ancestors, hang, at his own sweet will, an offending serf 
'at the hall-door, it is still a part of his birth-right to make gins to catch 
the wicked. In this day, however, to be anything he must be some- 
|| thing more than a lord, if not, his title is but a glittering extinguisher of 
|the man. 
Come we now to the young brother—the Young Lord, still more hard- 
_ly treated by the unjust prejudices of the present hard dealing generation. 
| He may, indeed, eschewing a stern laborious ambition, that promises the 
| reward of the student and the statesman, surrender himself to the blan- 
_dishments of the race course, and now-and-then give his systema fillip 
| with the ancient, time-honoured sport of cock-fighting. If he be nolonger 
| by his station the exclusive patron of literature, he may take under his 
| worshipful protection a wonderful rat-killing terrier ;—still there is some- 
| thing in his name that sheds lustre’‘on a badger-bait, and gives no small 
| importance toa hopping-match. Small clubs still woo him as a grace 
| and ornament, and very small men are, im their own esteem, madt con- 
| siderably bigger by his acquaintance. The lord, as a lord, is still a man 
of topping height amongst dwarfs—still an oracle to the witless and the 
dumb. He has been known, in the fulness of his condescension, to 
drive stage coaches; and, keeping up the drollery of the disguise, has 
| touched his hat to the passengers, thankfully reciving half-crowns, shillings, 
| and sixpences. 
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WHOLESOME ADVICE ELOQUENTLY URGED. 


“And after all, continued Fleming; “perhaps the greatest lesson, 
‘which the lives of literary men teach us, is told in a single word; Wait! 
'—Every man must patiently bide his time. He must wait. More par- 
ticularly in lands, like my native land, where the pulse of life beats with 
, such feverish and impatient throbs, is the lesson needful. Our national 
character wants the dignity of repose. We seem to live in the midst of 
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The Corsair. a 
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a battle,—there is such a din,—such 4 hurrying to and fro.” In the streets Saying which, he showed me into an anteroom. I had not waited long 
of a crowded city it is difficult te walk slowly. You feel the rushing of | when the groom of the chambers returned to inform me that the marchese 
the crowd, and rush wit) it onward. In the press of our life it is difficult desired to see me. I‘mounted a low flight of marble stairs, and entered a 
to be calm. In this stress of wind and tide, all professions seem to drag | handsome drawing-room, where the marchese, dressed in his court cos- 
their anchors, and are swept out into the main. The voices of the Pre- || tume was waiting to receive me, which he did with great cordiaiity, spoke 
sent say, Come! But the voices of the Past say, Wait! With | warmly of his friend Count Vostizza, and hearing that I had been engaged 
calm and solema footsteps the rising tide bears against the rushing | in the warof Greece, for the success of whose cause he said he felt deep- 
torrent up stream, and pushes back the hurrying waters. With no ly interested, questioned me of its progress, and of the names and charac- 
less calm and solemn footsteps, nor less certainly, does a great mind || ters of its leaders. 

bear vp against public opinion, and push back its hurrying stream. | We were deeply engaged in discussing these topics when the marchesa 
Therefore should every man wait;—should bide his time. Not in|/entered. There was nothing remarkable about the lady of Castelnova, 
listless idleness—not in useless pastime—not in querulous dejection; || but the same kindness of manner that distinguished her amiable lord. 

















but in constant, steady, cheerful endeavours, always willing and fulfilling, || In a few minutes I felt quite at my ease with both, and that the reserve 


and accomplishing his task, that, when the occasion comes, he may be | 
equal to the occasion. And if it never comes, what matters it! What 
matters it to the world, whether I, or you, or another man did such a deed, 
or wrote such a book, sobeit the deed and book were well done! It is 
the part of an indiscreet and troublesome ambition, to care too much about 
fame—about what the world says of us. To be always looking into the 


faces of others for approval :—to be always anxious for the effect of what | 
we do say ; to be always shouting to hear the echo of our own voices! | 


If you look about you, you will see men, who are wearing life away in 
feverish anxiety of fame, and the last we shall ever hear of them will be 
the funeral bell, that tolls them to their early grave! Unhappy men, and 
unsuccessful! because their purpose is, not to accomplish well their task, 
but to clutch the ‘trick and fantasy of fame ;’ and they go to their graves 
with purposes unaccomplished and wishes unfulfilled. Better for them, 


and for the world in their example, had they known how to wait! Be- | 
lieve me, the talent of success is nothing more than doing what you can | 
do well; and doing well whatever you do—without a thought of fame. | 
If it come at all, it will come because it is deserved, not because it is | 


sought after. And, moreover, there willbe no misgivings—no disappoint- 
ment—no hasty, feverish, exhausting excitement.” 








HOW EUGENE O’DORNEY FALLS IN LOVE. 


A SKETCH. 

On my arrival at Corfu, intending to take the most direct route to Eng- 
land,[ engaged a passage on board a trabaccolo to Ancona; but, on the 
day previous to that settled for sailing, Count Vostizza, through whom I 
received my letters, brought me one from my cousin Emily, which greatly 
shocked me, at the same time removing all necessity for expedition—my 
kind and generous uncle was no more! He died, as he had lived, happily 
and tranquilly. For some time there had been a giadual decay of nature, 
and the good old man had declined without pain or suffering: he had 
never been confined even to his bed. On the evening before his death he 
had expressed much anxiety for my return; and it was only on the follow- 
ing morning that the affectionate Emily, entering, as usual, her father’s 
chamber, discovered that he had ceased to breathe. By his will he be- 
queathed a large property in the funds equally between Emily and me. 
She had gone to reside, she informed me, with a relation of her mother’s ; 
and as I thought of the grief and lonely situation of one I felt the deepest 
regard for, I determined not to alter the arrangements for my depar- 
ture. 

“Surely you will visit Naples on your return homeward!” said Count 
Vostizza. 

I thought of my uncle’s interdict, and shook my head. 

“Well, well,’ he continued, ‘‘ you may visit it some other time ; and I 
may as well put this along with these other letters of introduction. In the 
house of the Marchese de Castelnova you will meet all the best society of 
Naples.” 

I warmly thanked the count for this and all his other kind services, and 
bidding him an affectionate farewell, embarked in the morning on board 


the trabaccolo. The wind, however, changing round in the night, after | 


a second time encountering a storm in the Adriatic, I was surprised, on 
going on deck at daylight, to find that we had bore up during the night, 
and were now running for the Bay of Naples. 


It was on a fine sunny morning, that, sweeping past the green promon- | 


tory of Sorentum and the steep heights of Capra, we entered the beauti- 
ful Bay of Naples, and involuntarily I acknowledged that fame had not 
been too lavish in its praise. How strange, I thought, was my uncle’s 
exclusion of this beautiful land! and felt assured thas his warning against 
visiting it was only dictated by a wish to preserve me from its well-known | 
dissipation and licentious pleasures; and as I was never the slave of my | 
passions, I landed, confident in my own strength, without apprehension of | 
danger, or one foreboding of evil. After I had settled myself in my hotel, 
I strolled out, to see about purchasing a carriage for my overland journey, 
leaving Nicolo Vasi, the only servant I had now with me, to arrange my 
things. 

The business of the carriage was soon despatched at one of the prin- 
cipal post-houses, and I settled to start for Rome the weck following. 
After this, I sauntered for an hour or two in the Villa Reale, when I be- 


thought me of Count Vostizza’s letter of introduction, justly thinking that | 
I would be able to see all that was deserving of attention at Naples to | 


great advantage under the guidance of such a man as the Marchese de 


Castelnova. I lost no time in returning to my hotel to procure this letter, | 


and hastened to deliver it. ‘The waiter readily informed me that the house 
of the Marchese was situated a little beyond the top of the Strada Reala, 


as you go towards the Tomb of Virgil. This allusion, by a waiter, to the | 


Mantuan bard, greatly pleased me ; and I set out filled with those delight- 
ful and classical associations which Greece and Italy alone cal! forth. I 
reached the house of the marchese after a few further inquiries by the 
way. It was a heavy-looking building, surrounded by a balcony, with a 
court-yard in front and pleasure-grounds in the rear, sloping down towards 
the sea. On my stating that I wished to see the Marchese de Castelnova, 
the porter, a servant dressed in a very showy livery, informed me that “ his 
eccellenza was about to go to the levee, but he would send up my card.” 


and formality of strangers were no longer observed or required in our in- 

| tercourse. 

| ‘Tam sorry, my lord,” said the marchesa, ‘that your friend does not 

| purpose staying longer at Naples ; there is much to see that, I am sure, 
would interest him; and Francesca or myself would only be too glad to be 

his cicerone.” 

I had not thought till this moment that they had adaughter. The mar- 
chese now retired to go to the royal levee, for which purpose, he said, he 
|| had only come into town that day from his villa at Portici; and hoping 
that I would remain with him the rest of the day, left it to the ladies to 
entertain me till his return. 

Shortly after his departure the door opened. “The Lady St. Maurice, 
Signor O’Dorney,” said the marchesa. 

“St. Maurice!” exclaimed I, recollecting an adventure at Genoa; but 
I started with great surprise and emotion on beholding Francesca. Her 
form and features seemed to recall some cherished and almost faded vision 
of former years—the phantom of my memory in her assumed form and 
substance ; and I entertained for her at once a strange feeling of intimacy, 
for which I could not account. Words are faint to describe the beauty of 
Francesca. 





“*She was a form of life and light, 
That seen became a part of sight—” 

one of those bright creatures that recall all that we have ever dreamt of 
|| female loveliness ; and which, though rarely met with even there, we only 
} meet with in Italy. Her figure, tall but not commanding, was formed and 
| voluptuous beyond her years, which could not have been more than seven- 
|teen: her features, which might have been a mode! for Praxiteles, were 
nearly Grecian in their outline! and what they wanted of its perfect re- 
|| gularity, only added to them a more animated expression ; her complexion, 
| free from that saturnine tinge that too generally mars the beauty of the 
| Italian, and more particularly the Neapolitan women, though pale, was 
clear and transparent as the soft marble of her own Carrara ; her long 
| black eye-lashes contrasted with her cheek, like the dark petals of some 
|, snow-white flower; but O! the darker eye they fringed !—large, lumin- 
|, ous, penetrating, but, in her softer hour, beaming with all the tender and 
| gentle meekness of the dove—depth of feeling and mind shone forth in 
| their every glance—there needed not words to convey their meaning ! 
| Communing with her, we forgot her earthly being and our own—we but 
| felt our immortality, and our thoughts seemed indeed the language of our 
| disembodied spirits? Those lovely eyes! O even now I do behold them! 
—yes, yes '—they gaze upon me with that undying look of love she gave 
xe when I 
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| Such was Francesca—such was the being that I loved—and, oh! tell 
} me not of love at first sight being a delusion. As after death our souls 
|| shall enter different habitations, prepared for the blest, so when we put on 
| that mortal being, we were also endued with the intelligence thet animates 
|| it from different fountains, all springing from the one throne of heavenly 
|| wisdom : I felt that that of Francesca was derived from the same source 
|| as mine, that nature, or some more potent power, had made us kindred be- 
‘ings. Yes, I no sooner saw than I loved her, and, blessed thought! as I 
then madly conceived it, she soon returned that love. 

“You have heard that name before, signor?” asked the marchesa, with 
|| a look of inquiry, as she noted the surprise I betrayed on hearing it. 
|| ‘True,’ I replied, “‘and even more; at the same time I was fortunate 
enough to render slight service to him who bore it—the Count St. 
|| Maurice.” 
| “My father!” exclaimed Francesca, while her eyes brightened with 
|| pleasure, ‘“‘then you have met my father ?” 
| In answer to her eager inquiries, and fearful of alarming, treating the 
matter as lightly as possible, I recounted the adventure at Genoa. While 
I did so, however, I observed such a look of melancholy cloud the kind 
and expressive features of the marchesa, that I suddenly paused and tried 
|to change the subject ; but I had to receive “a world of thanks” from the 
lovely and affectionate Francesea—she seemed to take a pleasure in call- 
|ing me, again and again, “the preserver of her dear father.” 
| He was now absent in the north of Italy, but would soon be back, and 
|| have an opportunity of showing his sense of the service I had rendered 
him. ‘Till then,” continued the marchesa, “you must consider yourself 
‘|as one of ourselves.” 
Thus this fortuitous circumstance quickly ripened acquaintance into re- 
| gard and intimacy, and thus, between Francesca and myself, as quickly 
| ripened into love. 
Count St. Maurice still continued absent. Day after day we now anx- 
|1ously looked for his return to tell our love, and put our fate in his hands. 
| ** But I know he will consent,” said Francesca as she observed a look of 
doubt and anxiety gather on my brow ; “when he knows you, he will love 
|| you; for the generous and noble must always love each other—is it not so, 
|| my Eugene?” And she turned to me with a look so full of smiling con- 
| fidence, as banished all apprehension of the future from my mind. Her 
| father was, indeed, the constant theme of her eulogy; she looked up to 
| him with all the warm affection and unbounded admiration so beautiful 
ina child. To her mother she scarcely ever alluded—she had died 
|, when she was an infant; but she had almost known her in the likeness 
i. nd affection of her dear aunt, the marchesa, her mother’s only sister 
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Did I not think, all this time, of my engagement with Emily? alas! 
only for a moment: my heart had never been a party to that engagement ; 
and now, under the influence of the most passionate love, the simple beauty 
and gentle virtues of Emily Weston appeared loveless and insipid, when 
compared with the commanding loveliness, the genius, and noble enthu- 
siasm of Franeesca St. Maurice. 

In the meantime, as the marchesa seem to be aware and pleased at our 
attachment, and the marchese only anxious to prove his hospitality, we had 
full opportunity to give ourselves up to the enjoyment of the delightful 
feelings which love, and first love alone, calls forth. Favoured by this 
delicious clime, each day was the advent of some new scene of pleasure. 
Together we wandered along the beautiful shores of Baie ; or setting out 
in the evening, our guides provided with torches, after visiting Vesuvius, 
we would enter the desolate streets of “the Cities of the Dead,” the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. There sitting down in “ the Cham- 
ber of Leda,” our congenial fancies would people again those deserted 
halls with their once thoughtless and luxurious occupants ; and when re- 


called to the actual and present by a chilling sense of that destructive | 


oblivion which seems destined to overtake all earthly existence, we would 
banish its influence in one fond embrace of undying affection. ‘ And is 
there, then, nothing real? does man thus perish sooner than his works? 
And are the feelings that so imperatively sway him—the emotions which 
agitate the soul, the aspirations which exalt his nature—are they, too, con- 
fined to his mortal being? and as vain and fleeting? Does he, as 
the Psalmist would seem to say, Oh! does he, and ‘all his thoughts 
perish.’ ” 

“Oh, no, dear Eugene!” replied Francesca, pressing my hand to her 
heart ; ‘‘do not entertain such a thought ; these very walls but lately were 
adorned with a conception of that passion, which, like our souls, can never 
dic—that passion, which in its most exalted form rules and governs the 
universe. Yes, Eugene,” said the lovely and high-minded girl, looking 
up to the starry heavens above us, ‘“‘the decadence of Nature may assert 
its power over the forms of those we love, till time well-nigh perfect their 
annihilation, and leave no trace of their ever having had existence ; but 
their love will not thus perish—it will endure to bloom again in its own 
proper region, where our souls will once more commune and unite with 
each other.” 

I heard her with enthusiasm; and when she finished speaking, pressed 
her to my heart, and felt, indeed, as if our beings never could be long 
separated. And O! how often has the memory of that night, and those 
blessed words, brought hope and comfort to my widowed soul when deso- 
lation only was my portion! 

y At other times, seated by the venerated tomb of the Mantuan bard, we 
would open his own Aneid, and, taking up the story of “ Infelix Dido,” 
pursue the touching narrative of her fatal passion with all the ardour and 
sympathy of lovers. How matchless are the art and pathos with which 
the whole progress of the love of the hapless Phenissa is told, from the 
time that the enamoured queen bade the hero relate the misfortunes of his 
country and himself, and, during the recital, ‘hung on the speaker's lips,” 
in still increasing admiration, until her last affecting appeal, when she im- 
plores him, 

‘* Per connubia nostra, per inceptos Hymeneos, 

Si bene quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quicquam 

Dulce meum, miscrere domus labentis, et istam, - 

Oro, si quis adhuc precibus locus, exue mentem.” 


How naturally does she begin her address! She perceives his sudden 
coldness, for as the poet parenthetically says, ‘‘ Quis fallere possit aman- 
tem,”’ opens her exordium, and beginning with all the indignant chidings of 


disappointed love, softens as she proceeds, until at last she condescends || 


to plead. 
“‘ Saltem, si que mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
Ante fugam soboles, si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet Eneas, qui te tantum ore referret, 
Non equidem omnino capta, aut deserta viderer.” 


The character of the Phenician queen—her love, so sudden, burning, 
and resistless—her deep devotion—her tenderness, mingling in her pas- 
sionate bursts of indignation and resentment, and subduing her soul, as 
she beholds those ‘‘ dulces exuviz,” 

“The Trojan vestments and the conscious bed,” 
—even in her last hour of desperate despair, all this is too truly Italian, that 
I had, with the conformity of her own beautiful language, but little trou- 
ble in translating or conveying the spirit of the poet to such a mind as 
Francesca’s, deeply embued with the spirit of poctry, and so true to na- 
ture that not a chord swept by the hand of the master, but woke a res- 
ponsive thrill in the heart of the lovely and enthusiastic girl, as I read, with 
trembling voice and beating heart, her last affecting words— 

** Os impressa toro, ‘ Moriemur inulte 
Sed moriamur,’ ait.” 

" I looked up, and beheld Francesca deeply affected ; bright tears filled 
her lovely eyes, and her bosom heaved with emotion—our eyes met—a 
hectic colour mounted to her cheek, and she hung down her head in grace- 
ful confusion. I gazed on her one moment in rapturous silence ; for 


the first time since I loved I felt the whole burning force of that resistless || 


passion, whose pervading influence sways with one common impulse 
a animal ‘life. I caught her hand in mine, and pressed her to my 
eart. 

‘‘Oh! when,” cried I, passionately, ‘‘ when, dearest Francesca, may I 
call thee mine!” 

“Dear, dear Eugene!” cried she, hiding her face in my bosom, “am I 
not always thine?’ 

I felt her heart beat wildly against my own. I raised her drooping head 
—I imprinted burning kisses on her yielding lips—and rapture, like a 
torrent, swept over my soul; but soon regaining the mastery of her feel- 
ings, and blushing deeply, she gently disengaged herself from my em- 
brace. 

“‘Nay, droop not, Francesca, my more than life!” said I, as drawing 


| amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature ef 
|| the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 


Ler 
| That evening I took advantage of being alone with the Marchese de 
| Castelnova to make him acquainted with the state of my feelings with re- 
| gard to Francesca, and to express a hope that in his friendship : might find 
an advocate with the count her father. I stated my circumstances, that I 
| was of age, and would leave all the arrangements, as to settlements, at 
| their disposal. 
__ He heard me with kindnees and attention, but seemed a good deal em- 
_barrassed. ‘I will be frank with you, my dear sir,” said he, “‘ and con- 
| fess that [have long suspected your attachment, and witnessed it with 
| some apprehension ; but do not, I pray you, impute this to any want of 
respect for your proposal. or of regard for yourself ; my friend, Count 
| Vostizza’s introduction, and my own personal knowledge of you, make me 
| think highly of both. The truth is, I have reason to doubt that Frances- 
| ca’s father will approve of your suit. My friend Count St. Maurice has 
} 
| 








his prejudices ; and eircumstances, to which I need not allude, have in- 
duced him to form a resolution that his daughter shall not marry an Eng- 
lishman.” 

‘“‘ There,” said I, “‘ the count need not alter his resolution in my favour, 
for I happen to be an Irishman.” 

“I fear,” said the marchese, gravely, “that your being so will be far 
from making any difference. I believe the rule of Count St. Maurice 
/ecomprehends all English subjects ; but,’’ continued the marchese more 
| cheerfully, ‘‘as I dearly love my niece, and suspect that you have only 
too much of her poor fond heart in your keeping, lest despair might be 
' dangerous, I will tell you a secret. I have reason to know, then, that 

Count St. Maurice, at this present'time, thinks that prohibitory clause of 
his inconvenient ; he will, however, soon be here, and till then I should 
_ wish you to abstain from visiting us. I assure you the loss will not be 
| more severcly felt by yourself than us. And now, for a short time, fare- 
| well; you may reckon on my good offices.” 

| retired, a good deal surprised and somewhat disappointed, for I had 
| not reckoned on any obstacles to our union, but still without any appre- 
| hension for the ultimate issue of our hopes; it was, however, the carn 
|, val, and there was to be a masked ball at the villa of the marchese at 
| Baie on the following evening. Need I say, that notwithstanding the 
prohibition, I was there, dressed as a Greek caloyer? for I was then vain 
_ enough to know that the garb became me. The Casino was brilliantly 
illuminated, the dance and revel held uninterrupted sway. I soon made 
myself known to Francesca, when we withdrew from the glittering throng, 
| for our hearts were full, and we sighed to be alone with each other. Quit- 
ting the crowded saloon, we walked forth upon the terrace, and entered 
the beautiful gardens which surrounded the villa. 

At the side of the bosquetio, overhanging the sea, was raised a pic- 
turesque looking ruin, designed by the marchese from those rustic temples 
| whieh the ancients were in the habit of erecting to their garden deities. 

Thither we directed our steps. It was as light as day: the moon had 
risen in all her beauty in the heavens, whieh glittered with innumerable 
stars; we entered the temple and sat down. The classic shores, cele- 
brated by Horace and Virgil, stretched away beneath us, bounded by “ the 
| dark blue sea,’’? now gemmed with Dian’s silvery beam, and hushed to rest 
, deep and tranquil “as a child’s repose.”” Here and there upon its bosom 
| the gracetul felucca or speronaro, their white lateen sails hanging grace- 
fully from their tapering yards, urged forward by their well-timed sweeps, 
were seen making for the harbour; and the song of the mariner, or the 
| plash of the fisherman’s oar, as beneath the covert of some beetling cliffhe 
tried to scare into his busy nets his scaly prey, would break for a moment 
the deep silence of the scene. It was one of those beautiful oceasions 
when we feel how much the loveliness of external nature becomes heigh- 
tened in the eyes of man, by having mingled with it enough of human as- 
| sociation toarrest and engage his sympathy. The mountain glacier would 
| fail to awaken the deep interest of the traveller, were it not that the 
Switzer’s eottage peered upward by its base from the vale below. We 
| dwelt but for a few moments on the intense beauty of the scene, but in 
| that glance our souls seemed with its beauty to entertain the very genius 
that governed it: with our hearts already attuned to love, we were not 
' slow in discerning the same ineffable spirit at work, maintaining this beau- 
| teous harmony and loveliness in the visible creation ; and when we tvrn- 
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' ed, looking into each other’s eyes, it was in obedience to its all-pervading 
| influence that we sank into the arms of one another. For the first time 
| Francesca returned my burning kisses with the soft but thrilling pressure 
| of her own dewy lips, while our whispering voices died away in murmurs, 
| soft and gentle as the rippling beat of the neighbouring sea. 


. 
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~ PROSPECTUS ~ 
oF 
THE CORSAIR; 


A GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 





N.P. Wituts and T. O. PorTER propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York 
a paper of the above designation and character. It is their design to present as 


|| lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 

|| picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 

As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 
BuLweEnr and Boz, ScRIBE and BaLzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 

| cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 

| however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 

| baility they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors 

| Tuey see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 

| periodical, and abstaining from more particul=r professions, they take leave to assure 
their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 

| world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 

| New-York, January 8, 1839. 

| Terms, Five Mollars per annum, payable in advance. 

| N.B. The Editors do not contemplate establishing permanent agencies, preferrin 

| to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
directly through this medium. But they will allow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the subj 

| scriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deducting the commission. 
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her arm within mine, we moved from the tomb, 


E. L. GARVIN, PRINTER. 


























